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Afpafia>  HortenfiuS)  Eugenio* 

Hort.  T7  O  U  did  not  know,  Eugenio, 
A  that  the  Gentleman  who  has 
juft  left  uSj  is  a  Poet  You  faw  how  he 
took  fire  at  your  reflection  on  Rhyme.  Your 
afTertionj  that  Blank  Verfc  is  better  adapted 
to  the  genius  of  Poetry,  and  the  general 
improvement  of  Eloquence,  cannot  be  dif- 
puted,  whenever  the  abufe  of  rhyme  is  car* 
ried  fo  far,  as  that  the  Sound  becomes  more 
B  tte 
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the  object  of  our  attention  than  the  Senfe; 
or,  that  the  force  and  beauty  of  ExprefTion 
are  facrificed  to»an  infignmeant  jingle.  Mr. 
Dryden,  I  remember,  fpeaking  of  Rhyme,- 
fays— u  What  it  adds  to  fweetnefs,  k  takes 
away  from  fenfe  -,  and  he  who  k>ies  kail  by 
it,  may  be  called  a  gainer.** 

Jfp.  And  yet  there  is  fomething  fo  plead- 
ing in  the  chiming  of  founds,  or  elfe,  from 
the  influence  of  early  imprefllons,  we  are  fo 
accuftomed  to  receive  and  feel  it  as.  a  plea- 
fure,  that  I  am  perfuaded,  Eugenio's  opi- 
nion, were  it  made  public,  would  not  have 
many  followers. 

Eug.  You  do  well,  Afpafia,  to  diftinguifh 
between  things  pleafing  in  themfelves,  and 
fuch  as  are  fo  merely  from  the  force  of  habit. 
Were  there  any  thing  truly  delightful  in 
the  nature  of  Rhymes,  it  is  not  probable^ 
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that  the  ancients  mould  have  over-looked 
this  advantage;  nor  would  it  have  been  re- 
ferved  for  a  let  of  trifling  Monks,  to  fing 
them  into  reputation.  But  thefe  are  general 
reflections :  in  order  to  decide  the  matter  in 
debate,  it  would  be  neceffary  to  make  a  par- 
ticular inquiry  into  the  Beauties  of  Verfi- 
iication ;  and  to  determine  from  them  the 
merits  of  its  feveral  modes. 

Afp.  I  wish,  Eugenio,  you  would  under- 
take this  talk.  One  condition,  however,  I 
muft  infill  on,  that  in  Love  matters  you 

fhew  us  fome  indulgence. 

What  will  you  leave  us,  if  you  ileal  our 
Rhyme  ? 

Her.  Jing»ung  is  fo  pretty  a  fubflitute  of 

fentiment,  it  is  fo  wedded  to  gallantry,  that 

it  were  a  cruelty  to  divorce  them.     I  will 

fecure  you,  Aipafia,   againft  any  fuch  at- 

B  2  temptx 
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tempt,  by  the  authority  of  Shakefpear  -,  who, 
in  the  commerce  of  Love,  places  Rhymes 
in  fo  refpectable  a  light,  that  he  fets  them 
on  a  level  even  with  bracelets,  rings,  and 
frveetmea'ts  —  The  pafTage  is  decifive.   ■■    ■■ 

£.-----    My  gracious  Duke, 
This  man  hath  wrtch'd  the  bofom  of  my 

child  :. 
Thou,  thou,  Lyfander,  thou  haft  giv'n  her 

rhymes. 
And  Horn  th*  impreflion  of  her  fantafie 
Witfi  bracelets  of  thy  hair,  rings,  gawds, 

conceits, 
Knacks,  trifles,  nofegays,  fweetmeats,  (met- 

fengers 
Of  ftrong  prevailment  in  unharden'd  youth. ) 

M.  N.  D. 
This,  Eugenio,  is  an  authority  which  you 
muft  not  difputej  and,  as  Afpafia  has  made 

con- 
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conditions  for  her  love  fongs,  I  muft  beg  a 
neutrality  for  epigrams,  riddles,  and  the 
modern  ode.  Let  me  add  to  thefe,  that 
fpecies  of  poetry,  which  we  call  the  Mock- 
Heroic  :  for,  here,  I  think,  the  rhyme  feems 
to  forward  the  playfulnefs  in  the  ideas. 

Eug.  As  I  mean  to  confine  my  obferva- 
tions  to  truth  and  nature,  the  exemptions 
you  have  infifted  on,  -will  take  place  of 
courfe. 

The  fote  aim  of  verification  is  harmony. 
To  underftand  this  properly,  we  muft  divide 
it  into  two  kinds.  The  firft  confifts  in  a 
general  flow  of  verfe,  moil  pleafing  to  the 
ear,  but  independent  on  the  fenfe  :  the 
fecond,  in  bringing  the  found  or  meafure  of 
the  verfe  to  correfpond  with,  and  accom- 
pany the  idea.  The  former  may  be  called 
$.  verbal  harmony  :  the  latter  a  feqtimenta!. 

B  3  ft 
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If  we  con  fide  r  the  flow  of  verfe  merely  as 
mufic,  it  will  then  be  allowed,  [a]  that  va- 
riety is  no  lefs  necefifary  than  fweetnefs ;  and 
that  a  continued  repetition  of  the  fame 
movements,  mud  be  as  tirefome  in  poetry, 
as  it  would  be  in  mufic.  On  examining 
Mr.  Pope's  veffes,  we  fhall  find,  that  in 
eighteen  out  of  twenty,  the  paufes  reft  on 
the  fourth  and  laft,  or  the  fifth  and  lad 
fyllabies :  and  that,  almoft  without  excep- 
tion, the  period  is  divided  into  two  equal 
lines,  and,  as  it  were,  link'd  by  the  rhyme 
into  a  couplet. 

\a\  Kjrt  5 r»  >.e|i?  xpccrt rn'tpacruvf  *>  Tif  at  tyci  v:\9i~xq 
aia.Traxj'Ks.t,  t:  y^  yMstTcohu?  aepxuaq  — —  £t>0fto»  ti  ufoolt  a\- 
>c \.  Kid  iaffh;  pterin  at  tt.u7>epktxi  ts^cu^tat  ^ia^ctw,  zfair- 

Kbeah   7*j     to  i;.k?.</.   T0»  KOfSi'. 

Dion.  Hal.  de  Struft.  Orat. 

For 
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For  example 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  ftupendous  whole, 
Whofe  body  Nature  is,  |]  and  God  the  foul  *, 
That  chang'd  thro'  all,  fl  and  yet  in  all  the 

fame, 
Great  in  the  Earth,  fl  as, in  the  JEtherial 

frame ; 
Warms  in  the  fun,  j|  refrefhes  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  in  the  ftars,  fl  and  bloflbms  in  the 

trees  •, 
Lives  thro*  all  life,  ||  extends  thro'  all  extent. 
Spreads  undivided,  ||  operates  unfpent. 

EfTay  on  Man; 

Every  «ar  mull  feel  the  ill  effect  of  the 
[b]  monotony  in  thefe  lines  \  the  caufe  of 
it  is  obvious  j  this  verie  confifts  of  ten 

[vj  Aiaiawfcveo  ti  *a»  rctvlolnla  <pxfM  tar,  fxi7»tsX«; 
St>%<x»g«;  »7(pifQtla.      Ka;  yap  v  p,iia£oXt)  <axt\o<;  tpyti  Xpr.p* 

n$ti.  Dion.  Hal.  De  Struft.  Orau  Sea.  12. 

9  4  fyllables, 
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fyllables,  or  five  feet :  when  the  paufe  falls 
on  the  fourth  fy  11  able,  we  fhall  find,  that 
we  pronounce  the  fix  laft  in  the  fame  time 
that  we  do  the  four  firft  -,  fo  that  the  couplet 
is  not  only  divided  into  two  equal  lines, 
tut  each  line,  with  refped  to  time,  is  di- 
vided into  two  equal  parts ^ 

As, 
Warms  in  the  fun,  ||  refrefhes  in  the  breeze? 
Glows  in  the  ftars,  ||  and  bloflbms  in  the 

trees. 
€)r  elfe,  the  paufe  falls  on  the  fifth  fyllable, 
and  then  the  line  is  divided  with  a  mechanic 
exa&nefs. 
As, 
Spreads  undivided,  ||  operates  unfpent. 

llor.  Mr.  Pope,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Walfh, 
fpeaking  of  the  Englifh  verfe,  fays,  '  there 
*  is  naturally  a  paufe  at  the  fourth,  fifth, 

f  or 
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f  .or  fixth  fyliable.  It  is  upon  thefe  the  ear 
c  refts,  and  upon  the  judicious  change  and 
'  management  of  which  depends  the  variety 
*  of  vexfification.'  Of  this  he  gives  the  fol- 
lowing examples : 

At  the  fifth. 
^■Yht:e  e'er  thy  navy  |j  fpreads  her  canvafs 
wings, 

At  the  fourth. 
Homage  to  thee,  |j  and  peace  to   all   iht 
brings. 

At  the  fixth. 
Like  tracts  of  leverets,  ||  in  morning  fnow* 

Eug.  In  this  place,  Mr.  Pope  takes  no 
notice  of  the  fecond  paufe,  which  always 
relts  on  the  laft  word  of  each  line,  and  is 
ftrongly  marked  by  the  rhyme.  But,  it  is 
on  the  balance  between  the  two  paufes,  that 
the  monotony  of  the  verfe  depends.     Nov,-, 

this 
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this  balance  is  governed  by  the  equal  div$- 
fion  of  the  line  in  point  of  time.  Thus, 
if  you  repeat  the  two  firft  examples  given, 
you  will  find  no  difference,  as  to  the  time, 
whether  the  paufe  falls  on  the  fourth  or 
fifth  fyllable  ;  and  this,  I  think,  will  extend 
even  to  the  laft  example  :  or,  if  there  mould 
be  any  difference,  it  is  fo  trifling,  that  it  will 
generally  efcape  the  ear.  But  this  is  not  fo 
in  blank  verfe  ;  for,  the  lines  being  made 
often  to  run  one  into  the  other,  the  fecond 
paufe  is  funk  -,  the  balance,  from  the  equal 
divifioitof  each  line,  is  removed  j  and  by 
changing  the  paufes  at  pleafure,  an  open  is 
given  into  an  unlimited  variety* 

Observe  the  effect's  in  the  firft  lines  of 
Paradife  Loft. 

Of  man's  firft  difobedience,  [J  and  the  fruit 
Qf  that  forbidden  tree,  j|  whofe -mortal  tafte 

Brought 
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Brought  death  into  the  world,  fj  and  all  our 

woe, 
With  lofs  of  Eden,  ;{ till  one  greater  Man 
Reftore  us,  ||  and  regain  the  blifsful  feat, 
Sing,  heavenly  Mufe. 

In  thefe,  and  the  lines  which  immediately 
follow,  the  paufes  are  fhifted  thro*  all  the 
ten  fyllables. 

Hor.  But  this  variety  is  not  infeparable 
from  the  nature  of  blank  verfe.  In  Addi- 
fon's  Cato,  there  is,  I  think,  the  very  fama 
monotony  which  you  have  condemned  in 
Mr.  Pope  :  Thus, 

The. dawn  is  overcaft,  ||  the  morning  lowVs, 
And  heavily  in  clouds  ||  brings  on  the  day  ; 
The  great,  th'  important  day  |[ 
Big  with  the  fate  fl  of  Cato  and  of  Rome. 

Again, 
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Again, 

Who  knows  not  this?  ||  but  what  can  Cato  do 
Againft  a  world,  ||  a  bafe  degenerate  world, 
That  courts  the  yoke,  ||  and  bows  the  neck 

to  Oefar  ? 
Pent  up  in  Utica,  J  he  vainly  forms 
A  poor  epitome  ||  of  Roman  greatnefs. 

Afp.  This  is  the  very  echo  of  the  couplet 

meafure. 

Eug  Not  hing  could  be  more  to  my  pur- 
pofe  -?  it  confirms  ajl  that  I  have  advanced ; 
and  proves  further,  that  the  monotony  of 
the  couplet  does  not  proceed,  as  has  been 
imagined,  from  the  repetition  of  the  rhymes, 
bgt  from  a  famenefs  in  the  movement  of  the 
>erfe.  No  doubt,  the  ufe  of  rhymes  was  the 
fiift  caufe  of  confining  poetic  harmony  to 

fuch 
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fach  narrow  limits  [c\  Mr.  Addifon,  ao 
cuftomed  to  the  fecure  Monotony  of  the 
couplet,  had  neither  the  genius  to  bear  him 
thro',  nor  courage  to  attempt  the  unbound- 
ed variety  of  the  Miltonic  meafures.  Birds 
of  a  weak  flight  move  always  in  a  line ; 
but,  the  Eagle,  wonderful  in  bis  foarings, 
fhews  in  his  very  Hoops  the  power  of  his 
wing.  A  poet,  of  a  fuperior  fpirit,  muft 
have  refources  in  the  variety  of  his  numb- 
ers. The  flight  of  Satan,  in  Paradife  Loft, 
is  not  to  be  pent  up  in  a  couplet. 

Then  from  pole  to  pole 
He  views  in  breadth  s  and  without  longer 
paufe,   . 

c»  atips  wto»,  acpf  Taj  f«}a£o*aj  xa»  tt»  wc<x»fya>  «  <arz*9 
vflvxpn,,  Dion.  Hal.  De  Struct.  Orat. 

Down 
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Dawn   right  into   the  world's  faft  region 

throws 
His  flight  precipitant ;  and  winds  with  eafe 
Through  the  pure  marble  air  his  oblique1 

way, 
Amongft  innumerable  ftars. 

Hor.  In  comparing,  as  you  have  done, 
the  gradations  in  poetic  hafmony  to  the 
flight  of  birds,  by  the  foarings  and  ftoops 
of  the  Eagle,  1  prefume,  you  mean  fome- 
thing  equivalent  to  thofe  enforcements  and 
lowering  of  founds,  which  give  fuch  a  pleaf- 
ing  variety,  and  have  fo  powerful  an  effecl' 
in  mufic. 

Eug.  Of  this  we  have  a  fine  example  in 
the  following  paflage  \  in  which  you'll  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  Poet  lets  out  with  almoit 
a  profaic  weak'riefi  of  verfe \  thence  rfimg 

gra- 
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gradually,  like  the  fwell  of  an  organ,  he 
ibars  into  the  higheft  dignity  of  found. 

Th'  infernal   Serpent  \  he   it  was,  whofc 

guile, 

Stir'd  up  with  envy  and  revenge,  deceiv'd 

The  mother  of  mankind,  what  time  his  pride 

Had  caft  him  out  from  heav'n,  with  all  hh 

hoft 
Of  rebel  Angels,  by  whofe  aid  afpiring 

To  fet  himfelf  in  glory  above  his  peers, 

He  trufted  to  have  equal'd  the  moil  high. 

If  he  oppos'd  5  and  with  ambitious  aim 

Againft  the  throne  and  monarchy  of  God 

Rais'd  impious  war  in  heav'n  and  battel 

proud 
With  vain   attempt.     Him  the  almighty 

power 
HurPd  headlong  flaming  from  th!  ethereal 

Iky, 

With 
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With  hideous  ruin  and  combuftion,  down' 
To  bottomlefs  Perdition,  there  to  dwell 
In  adamantine  chains,  and  penal  fire, 
Who  durft  defy  th'  Omnipotent  to  arms. 

Par.  Loft. 

It  is  obvious  from  what  I  have  faid  of  it,- 
that  the  Couplet  is  not  formed  for  fuch  gra- 
dations as  thefe.  On  the  contrary,  from 
the  famenefs  in  its  flow,  every  fentiment,  of 
what  nature  foever,  comes  equally  recom* 
mended  to  the  ear,  and  of  courfe  to  our  at- 
tention. Thus,  the  following  thought  in 
Eloifa  to  Abelard,  receives  as  much  impor- 
tance from  the  movement  of  the  verfe,as  ic 
could  have  done,  had  it  been  deftined  to 
infpire  us  with  the  mod  noble  and  virtuous 
feelings. 

Not  Caefar's  emprefs  wou'd  I  deign  to  prove : 
No,  make  me  miftrefs  to  the  man  I  tovc. 

5  4ft 
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Jfp.  This  fentiment  may,  as  you  have 
obferved,  receive  an  importance  from  the 
movement  of  theverfe;  but  you  will  allow* 
that  it  is  very  little  indebted  to  the  ex- 
prefiion. 

Eug.  The  e-xprefllori  muft  often  be  dif- 
graced,  when  a  rhyme  is  neceffary.  You 
have  made,  Afpafia,  a'  much  better  ufe  of 
this  panage,  than  I  meant  to  do :  for  I  pro- 
duced it  merely  to  fhew,  that  where  a  fame- 
nefs  of  verification  prevails,  there  can  be  no 
degrees,  no  contrails  in  the  founds,  which, 
like  fhades  in  painting,  throw  forward,  and 
give  a  diftindlion  to  the  fuperior  beauties. 

Hor.  Mr.  Pope  feems  to  have  had  the 

fame  idea,  with  refpect  to  the  thoughts, 

that  you  have  with  refpect  to  the  founds* 

C  H* 
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He  fays, 

c  To  beftow  heightening  on  every  partr 
c  is  monftrous  :  fome  parts  ought  to  be 
'  lower  than  the  reft  5  and  nothing  looks 
c  more  ridiculous  than  a  work,  where  the 
6  thoughts,  however  different  in  their  own 
*  nature,  feem  all  on  a  level.'— 

Letter  to  Mr.  Walfh. 

Eug.  I  wonder  he  did  not  perceive  the 
ill  effects  of  this  equality  in  the  cadence  of 
his  verfe,  as  well  as  in  the  colouring  of  his 
ideas.  Of  all  the  modejs  of  verification,. 
lhat  have  been  cultivated  by  men  of  fenfe, 
tht  [d]  Latin  diftich,  and  modern  couplet 
are  the  greateil  levellers.  There  is  no  li- 
ly J  The  couplet,  like  the  diitich,  has  a  lirong  epi- 
grammatic turn  :  it  is  formed  to  run  into  points ;  but, 
above  all,  it  delights  in  the  antithefis;  and  the  art  of 
the  verfifier  is  complete,  when  the  difcord  in  the  ideas  is 

1  berty, 
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berty,  no  continuance  in  their  movements. 

Like  the  out-line  of  a  fcholar  in  drawing, 
they  are  broken,  and  interrupted  ;  but,  a 
flow  of  pencil  is  the  ftile  of  a  mailer  in  his 
art.  Would  you  have  a  proof  of  what  I 
advance  ? 

Ye  facred  Nine !  that  all  my  foul  pofTefs, 
Whofe  raptures  fire  me,  and  whofe  vifions 

blefs ; 
Bear  me,  oh  bear  me  to  fequefter'd  fcenes, 
The  bow'ry  mazes,  and  furrounding  greens. 

W.  Foreft. 

Here,  you  cannot  but  be  fenfible,  how 
the  enthufiafm  is  tamed  by  the  precifion  of 
the  couplet,  and  the  confequent  littlenefs 
in  the  fcenery. 

proportioned  to  the  accord  in  the  {bonds.  To  jar  and- 
jingle  in  the  Tame  breath,  is  a  mailer  piece  of  Gothic 
refinement. 

G  2  How 
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How  different  Milton  ? 

Yet  not  the  more 

Ceafe  I  to  wander,  where  the  Mutes  haunt 

Clear  fpring,  or  iliady  grove,  or  funny  hill, 

Smit  with  the  love  of  facred  fong ;  but  chief 

Thee,  Sion,  and  the  flow'ry  brooks  beneath, 

That  wafh  thy  hallow'd  feet,  and  warbling 

flow, 

Nightly  I  vifiL 

Par.  Loft. 

Tho'  it  do  not  immediately  belong  to  tnis 
part  of  my  fubjeel:,  yet  I  mud  take  notice 
here  of  a  beauty,  which  finds  its  place  na- 
turally in  blank  verfe,  but  is  almoft  incom- 
patible with  the  regular  movement  of  the 
couplet.  I  mean  thofe  fudden  breaks  or 
tranfitions  in  the  verfe,  which  fo  flrongly 
characterize  the  pafTions ;  and  dart,  as  it 

were, 
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were,  a  fentiment  into  the  inmoft  foul  of 
the  reader. 

Is  this  the  region,  this  the  foil,  the  clime, 
Said  then  the  loft  Arch-angel,  this  the  feat 
That   we   muft  change  for  Heav'n,  this 

mournful  gloom 
For  that  celeftial  light,     Be  itfo7  fince  he 
Who  now  is  fpv'ra'n  can  difpofe  and  bid 
What  fhall  be  right :  farthejl  from  him  is  beft, 
Whom  reafon  hath  ecjual'd,  force  hath  made 

fupreme 
Above  his  equals.     Farewell*   happy  fields^ 
Where  joy  forever  dwells.  Hail  horrors,  hail 
Infernal  world,  and  thou  profoundeft  hell 
Receive  thy  new  polTefTor. 

Par.  L*Ji. 

In  the  pathetic  fpeeches  of  Dido,  in  the 
fowrth   iEneid,   there  are  many  fine  ex- 

C  3  ampler 
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amples  of  the  force  that  may  be  given  to  a 
fentiment,  by  thefe  fndden  breaks  and  trans- 
itions in  the  verfe  :  yet,  thefe  are  entirely 
loft  in  the  Englifh  tran nation.  It  cannot 
be  faid,  that  Dryden  wanted  feeling.  To 
what  then  can  we  impute  this  weaknefs,  if 
it  be  not  to  the  invariable  tamenefs  and  re- 
gularity of  the  couplet  ?  You,  Hortenfio, 
may  be  convinced  of  this,  by  comparing 
the  Englifh  with  the  Roman  poet :  but, 
Afpafia  mud  be  fatisfied  fome  other  way. 
I  will  therefore  repeat  Mr.  Dryden's  Tran- 
ilation  of  a  particular  paiTage  •,  after  which, 
I  will  give  you  one  in  blank  verfe,  which, 
I  think,  enters  more  into  the  fpirit  of  the 
original.  As  I  am  certain,  Afpafia,  that 
yo\i  remember  both  the  paffage  and  the 
pccafion  j  it  will  require  no  introduction. 

As 
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[e]  As  if  the  peaceful  (late 
Of  heavenly  powers  were  touched  with  hu- 
man fate  ! 
But  go  :  thy  flight  no  longer  I  detain, 
Go  feek  thy  promis'd  kingdom  thro'  the 

main  •, 
Yet,  if  the  heavens  will  hear  my  pious  vow, 
The  faithlefs  waves,  not  half  fo  falfe  as  thou, 
Or  fecret  fands  mail  fepulchres  afford 
To  thy  proud  veffels,  and  their  perjured 

Lord. 
Then  fhalt  thou  call  on  injured  Dido's  name. 

Afp,  I  hope,  Eugenio,  your  blank  verfe 
will  give  the  poor  queen  a  little  more  fpirit. 

[e]  Scilicet  is  fuperis  labor  eft,  ea  cura  quietos 
Sollicitat  1  Neque  te  teneo,  neque  dicta  refello. 
I,  fequere  Italiam  vends,  pete  regna  per  undas  ; 
Spcro  equidem  mediis,  fi  quid  pia  numina  poflunt, 
Supplicia  haufurum  fcopulis,  ac  nomine  Dido 
Sxpe  vocaturuin 

C  4  EuS. 
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Eug.  You  fhall  judge  for  yourfelf— — 

Think  we,  fuch  toils,  fuch  cares  difturb  the 

peace 
Of  heav'ns  bleft  Habitants  ?  Alike  I  fcorn 
Thy  perfon  and  impofture.     Go,  purfue 
Thro'  feas,  thro'ftorms  thy  vifioqary  throne  ^ 
In  thy  mid-courfe,  if  jqftice  rules  above, 
O  may  deftruction  wait  thee  !  rnay'ft  thou, 

dalVd 
On  fome  avenging  rock,  call,  often  call 
On  loll  Eliza  — 

It  often  happens  in  the  couplet  verfift> 
cation,  that,  when  the  poet  has  fully  ex- 
preiTed  his  idea,  the  neceflity  of  a  rhyme 
obliges  him  to  weaken  its  effect  by  the  ad- 
dition of  fome  unneceffary  circumftance  ; 
as  in  the  following  inftance  — 

We 
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[f]  What  do  I  fay  ?  where  am  I  ?  fury  turns 
My  brain;  and  my  diftemper'dbofom  burns, 

Dryden, 

Sometimes  this  is  carried  to  a  ridiculous 
excefs. 

[g]  To  thofe  whom  fevers  burn,  the  pier- 

cing fmell 
Of  vigorous  wine  is  grievous,  Death  and 
Hell  Creech. 

We  are  tempted  to  laugh  at  fuch  trifling  as 
this.  But  what  fhall  we  fay,  when  the 
nobleft  images  are  ruined  for  the  fake  of  a 
jingle  i 

[/  ]  QH^  l°quor  ?  aut  ubi  fum  ?  Quae  mentem  111- 
fania  mutat  ?  Vir. 

Jj]  At  cum  membra  hominis  percepit  fervida  febrit, 
Turn  fit  odor  vini  plagae  madabilie  inftar. 

Lucretius. 

He 
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lb]  He  fpoke,  and  awful  bends  his   fable 
brows  , 
Shakes  his  ambrofial  curls,  and  gives  the 

nod  ; 
<l'he  ftampof  fate,  and  fanftion  of  the  God. 
High  Heav'n  with  trembling  the  dread 

fignal  took, 
And  all  Olympus  to  the  centre  fliook. 

Pope. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  rhyme,  that  third 
line  had  never  found  its  way  into  this  de- 
fcription.  I  need  not  obferve  to  you,  how 
it  interrupts  the  fuccefTion  of  the  ideas,  and 

\i>\  H,  kx\  xvanyo-n  in  o^t/ci  iswi  xgoviw* 

Kgalo$  a.'n   aOa»olo»o,  ftsyan  a  fXtXi|tv  O^UftTrov. 

Dixit,  et  nigris  fuperciliis  annuit  Saturnius : 
Ambrofize  vero  comae  cQtuuJfa  funt  regis 
A  capite  imortalij  ac  magnum  tremefecit  O- 
lympum.  Clarke. 

embar- 
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embarraffes  the  image.  It  was  owing  to 
the  fame  caufe,  that  Jupiter  is  reprefented 
fhaking  his  curls,  before  he  had  given  the 
nod  •,  whence,  that  which  in  the  original 
was  a  happy  effect,  becomes  in  the  tranf- 
lation  a  trifling  action. 

Afp.  I  forgive  you  this  time,  Eugenio, 
but  let  me  have  no  more  tranflations. 

Eug.  Your  reproof  is  juft  ;  as  the  force 
of  the  laft  example  turns  on  a  comparifon, 
which  it  is  not  in  your  power  to  make.  I 
fhall  not  forget  the  attention  due  to  you  a 
fecond  time. 

.  Having  thus  far  fhewn  that  blank  verfe 
has  many  advantages  over  rhyme  ;  and  that 
it  leaves  the  poet  infinitely  more  at  large 
with  refpeel  to  the  fenfe,  the  found,  and 

the 
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the  expreflion :  I  fhall  conclude  this  part  of 
my  fubject,  with  a  remark  on  the  ill  effecT:, 
in  our  language,  from  the  prevalence  of  that 
hiding  confonant  the  S  *,  The  Greeks, 
we  are  told,  had  fuch  an  averfion  to  this 
letter,  that  they  called  it  the  favage,  the 
impure  letter :  if  this  were  fo  in  a  language 
rich  in  vowels,  what  mud  it  be  in  or>e  fo 
over-charged  v/ith  confonants  as  ours  ? 
When  the  neceflity  of  a  rhyme  throws  the 
governing  verb  in  a  period  into  the  prefent 
time,  all  the  other  verbs  thro'  that  period 
rnuft  follow  the  lead  ;  thus— ■ 

Is  it  for  thee  the  lark  afcends  and  fings  ? 
Joy  tunes  his  voice,  joy  elevates  his  wings. 

Ef.  on  Man, 

Here,  inftead  of  the  melting  warble  of  a 

Jaric,    we  have  the  diflbnant  hifling  of  4 

5  ferpent. 
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ferpent.  Should  it  be  faid  to  this,  that  thefe 
are  objections  rather,  to  the  nature  of  ou€ 
language,  than  to  the  art  of  the  poet ;  I 
anfwer,  it  may  be  fo,  while  it  is  under  the 
fervitude  of  rhime:  but  why  mould  we  pre- 
fer that  mode  of  verfiftcation,  which  aggra- 
vates the  imperfections  of  our  own   lan- 
guage,   and    prevents    our   imitating,    or 
adopting  the  beauties  of  others  ?  To  pur- 
fue  thefe  reflections  minutely,  would  be  to 
defcend  from  the  character  of  a  critic  to  that 
of  a  grammarian  j  I  fhall  therefore  content 
myfelf  with  obferving,  that  it  is  a  fault,  to 
fuffer  any  one  letter  to  take  pofleflion  of  the 
ear,  or  to  govern  entirely  the  found  of  the 
verfe :    unlefs,   where    the   alliteration    is 
brought  in  aid  of  the  fenfe  ;  in  which  cafe, 
it  may  fometimes  become  a  beauty  :  but 
certainly,  it  is  not  a  beauty  in  the  follow- 


ing  inftance.— « 


Ea«ri> 
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Rack  chief  his  fev'nfoldyMeld  difplay'd^ 
And  half  un/fteath'd  they&ining  blade. 
Or, 

By  the  hero's  armed  fhades, 
G/itt'ring  thro'  the^/oomy^/ades. 

Ode  on  St.  Cecilia  s  Day. 

In  a  lefs  careful  verfifier,  fuch  effects  might 
be  imputed  to  negligence  -,  but  here,  I 
doubt,  they  were  defigned  as  beauties; 
When  the  habit  of  playing  with  founds  is 
once  admitted  into  poetry,  it  branches  out 
into  innumerable  triflings.  We  cannot,  in 
this  cafe,  be  too  much  on  our  guard  againft 
the  force  of  example.  The  reputation  of 
a  writer  makes  even  his  errors  fafhion- 
able :  we  naturally  imitate  thofe  whom 
we  admire  •,  and  when  we  cannot  afilime 
their  graces,  we  adopt  their  foibles.    I  fear, 

Afpafia, 
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Afpafia,  that  this  minute  criticifm  has  tired 
your  patience. 

Afp.  Not  at  all :  I  look  upon  it  as  an  art- 
ful lowering  of  your  fubjecl:,  from  whence 
you  are  to  rife  to  the  fen  ti mental  harmony. 

Eug.  You  give  authority  to  my  ideas,  by  . 
the  ufe  you  make  of  them. 

In  treating  the  fecond  part  of  my  fub- 
jecl:, you  will,  no  doubt,  expect,  that  I 
mould  borrow,  as  I  have  already  done,  my 
examples  from  Mikon  :  but  here,  I  am 
tempted  to  change  my  author ;  prmcipally3 
as  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  doing  juf- 
tice  in  this  particular,  to  the  mofl  extraor- 
ordinary  genius,  that  our  country,  or,  per- 
haps, any  other  has  produced.  It  feems 
theft  tome,  that,  Shakefpear,  when  he  at- 
tend* 
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tends  to  it,  is  not  only  excellent  in  the  me- 
chanifm  of  his  verfe,  but,  in  the  fenti- 
mental  harmony7,  equal,  if  not  fuperior  to 
any  of  our  Englilh  poets.  The  firft  ex- 
ample I  mall  give  you  of  his  merit  in  this 
kind,  is  in  the  celebrated  fpeech  of  King 
John  to  Hubert,  when  he  firft  opens  to  him 
his  defigns  on  the  life  of  Arthur. 

Hubert. 
I  am  much  bounden  to  your  majefty. 

K.  John. 
Good  friend,  thou  haft  no  caufe  to  fay  fo  yet y 
But  thou  (halt  have  -,  "  and  creep  time  ne'er 

fo  flow, 
Yet  it  ihall  come  for  me  to  do  thee  good. 
I  had  a  thing  to  fay— -but  let  it  go  : 
The  fun  is  in  the  heaven,  and  the  proud  da/ 
Attended  with  the  pleafures  of  the  world. 
Is  all  too  wanton,  and  too  full  of  gawds, 

To 
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To  give  me  audience.     4C  If  the  midnight 

bell 
"  Did,  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen 

mouth 
"  Sound  on  unto  the  drowfie  race  of  night ; 
11  If  this  fame  were  a  church-yard  where 

we  (land, 
"  And    thou    polTefled    with   a  thoufand 

wrongs  i 
t{  Or  if  that  iurly  fpirit,  Melancholy, 
ct  Had  bak'd  thy  blood  and  made  it  heavy- 
thick, 

"  Which  elfe  runs  tickling  up  and  down 
the  veins.  &c. 

Her.  I  allow  you,  that  in  thefe  lines, 
there  is  a  general  agreement  between  the 
found,  or  [i]  rather,  between  the  movement 

[i]  Theneceflity  of  this  diftinftion  will  appear  from 
hence,  that  the  movement  of  a  verfe  may  be  good,  and 
he  (bund  at  the  fame  time  may  be  faulty.; » 

D  of 
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of  the  verfe  and  the  idea  which  it  conveys  $ 
but  it  will  not  fo  readily  be  allowed  you 
that  this  was  defigned:  and  the  generality 
of  readers  will,  1  dare  fay,  efteem  it  rather 
cafual  than  artificial. 

Eug.  When  a  man  (Irongly  affected  by 
any  pafTion,  expreffes  himfelf  in  words,  the 

As, 

Mufic  her  Toft  afkahve  voice  appfidl. 

Ode  on  St.  Cecil. 

There  is  a  continued  hifs  thro'  this  line— 

The  Greek  Critics  carefully  obflrved  this  distinction  :' 
thus  Ariftotle-—  Aiya  h  yK-rpEvov  pa  hoyov,  to  t%cflct  gt/fy*o» 
Xai  ct(>(js,otiSiv    xou  (jleXos* 

By  the  gvdp0{  was,  meant  the  meafure  or  movement  of 
the  verfe  ;  by  p'ter,  the  fweetnefs  of  the  found  ;  and  by 
Karmcny?  the  agreement  of  either,  or  of  both  with  the 
idea.  The  French  Critic,  Dacier,  by  not  entering  into 
this  diftincl-ion,  has  fallen  into  a  itrange  error  ;  for  he 
fuppofes  that  by  the  ?v0p«;  and  fx&os  Ariftotle  meant 
the  dancing  and  mufic  which  ufually  accompanied  the 
Greek  drama.  But  I  cannot  conceive  how  either  dancing 
or  piping  could  be  reckoned  a  conftituent  part  of  verii* 
fkatioh— hoy™,  rov  sp^la  ^y0/xor,  &c. — Efpecially,  if,  as 
this  lame  Critic  informs  us,  the  dancing  and  mufic  were 
it  the  end  of  the  Acls:— * 

natural 
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haturai  tones  of  which  correfpond  with  his 
ideas,  k  may  pofftbiy  be  by  accident.  But 
when  we  obferve  the  fame  co-incidence  in 
a  Poet,  it  is  moft  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that 
it  is  the  effect  of  defign.  For  as  he  has 
time  to  felect  his  images  and  fehtiments,  fd 
he  has  likcwife  to  accommodate  the  move- 
ment of  his  numbers  to  the  nature  of  thofe* 
ideas  he  means  to  exprefs. 

Afp.  I  have  heard,  that  there  have  been 
Philofophers  who  fuppofed  that  all  the 
beauties  in  nature  were  produced  by  chance ; 
I  fancy,  they  would  not  have  been  #e!l 
pleafed,  to  have  had  the  beauties  in  their 
Writings  included  in  the  jumble. 

Eug.  Were  we  to  follow  the  common 

notions  concerning  Shakefpear,  we  ihould 

be  induced  to  think,  that  he  ikuck  ouc 

D  %  his 
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his  pictures  by  dafhing  his  pencil  againft 
the  canvafs-,  or  that,  like  the  Sibyl  in  Virgil, 
he  was  only  a  temporary  inftrument,  to  con- 
vey the  dictates  of  a  fuperfor  agent. 

Hor.  Mr.  Pope  has  given  fome  encou- 
ragement to  this  notion,  where  he  fays— 
**The  poetry  of  Shakefpear  is  infpiration 

*  indeed  :  he  is  not  fo  much  an  imitator  as 
1  an  inftrument  of  nature  ;  and  'tis  not  fo 

*  juft  to  fay  that  he  fpeaks  from  her,  as  that 

*  fhe  fpeaks  thro'  him.' 

Jfp.  These  diftinctions  are  too  fubtle  for 
me.  I  (hall  never  be  brought  to  confider 
the  beauties  of  a  Poet  in  the  fame  light 
that  I  do  the  colours  in  a  Tulip.— 

Eug.  The  beauties  of  Shakefpear's  ver- 
ification appear  accidental  when  they  are 
4  rood 
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moll  artificial :  for,  the  mechanifm  of  his 
verfe,  however  [k]  carefully  formed  to  have 
its  effect,  is  10  fafhioned  to  the  temper  of 
the  fpeaker,  and  nature  of  the  fubjecT:,  that 
we  overlook  the  artifices  and  it  pafifes  along 
unheeded,  as  the  cafual  flow  of  an  unftudied 
eloquence.  Thus  the  bold  and  refolute  Pe^ 
truchio. 

Have  I  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar  ? 

Have  I  not  heard  the  fea,  puffed  up  with 

winds, 

Rage  like  an  angry  boar  chafed  with  fweat  ? 

[k]  Yet  muft  I  not  give  nature  all :   thy  art 
My  gentle  Shakefpear,  muft  enjoy  a  part. 
For  tho'  the  Poet's  matter  nature  be, 
His  art  doth  give  the  fafhion  :  and  that  he 
Who  cafls  to  write  a  living  line,  muft  fweat 
(Such  as  thine  are)  and  ftrike  the  fecond  heat 
Upon  the  Mufbs  anvile  — 

Again 

In  his  well  torned,  and  true  filed  lines. 

Ben  Johnfon, 
to  the  memory  of  Mr.  William  Shakefpear. 

D  3  Have 
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Have  I  not  heard  great  ord'naqce  in  the 

field  ? 
And  heav'ns  artillery  thunder  in  the  fldes  ? 
Have  I  not  in  a  pitched  battle  heard 
Loud  'larums,  neighing  fteeds,and  trumpet^ 

cjangue  ? 

In  fupport  of  the  fentimental  harmony  in, 
thefe  lines,  you  may  obferve,  how,  by 
changing  the  paufes,  and  varying  the  move- 
ment, the  poet  has  at  once  guarded  againft 
a  monotony,  and  enforced  his  ideas.  Woul4 
you  fee  his  artifice  in  its  full  light,  let  u§ 
follow  him  through  a  fucceflion  of  variecj 
movements.  Is  there  not  fomething  mourn,- 
ful  in  the  cadence  of  thefe  lines  ? 

Conftance. 
"What  doft  thou  mean  by  making  of  thy 

head  ? 
"Wfcydoft  thou  look  fo  fadly  on  my  fon  ? 

What 
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What  means  that  hand  upon  that  bread  of 

thine  ? 
Why    holds    thine   eye    that    lamentable 

rheum?  K.  John. 

How  different  are  the  accents  of  the  un- 
happy Conftance,  in  this  folemn  and  ear- 
ned addrefs  to  Heaven  } 

Arm,  arm,  ye  Heavens,  againft  thefe  per- 

jur'd  kings  ! 
A  widow  cries,  Be  hufband  to  me,  Heav'n  ! 
Let  not  the  hours  of  this  ungodly  day 
Wear  out  the  day  in  peace;  but  'ere  fun-fet, 
Set  armed  difcord  twixt  thefe  perjured  kings, 
Hear  me,  oh,  hear  me  ! 

Obferve  what  ftarts  of  paflion  fucceed> 

Aujiria.     Lady  Conftance,  peace. 

Conft.    War,  war,  no  peace ;  peace  is  to 

me  a  war. 

B  4  O  Lymoges, 
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O  Lymoges,  O  Auftfia  !  thou  dolt  fhame 
That  bloody  fpoil :  thou  flave,  thou  wretch, 

thou  coward, 
Thou  little  valiant,  great  in  villany  ! 

-----     -     What  a  fool  art  thou, 

A  ramping  fool,  to  brag,  to  ftamp  and  fwear 
Upon  my  panty ;  thou  cold  blooded  flave, 
Haft  thou  not  fpoke  like  thunder  on  my 

fide  ? 
Does  the  anxious  heart  lament  its  loft  peace  ? 

-     -     -----   O  gentle  fleep, 

Nature's  foft  nurfe,  how  have  I  frighted 

thee, 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eye-lids 

down, 
And  fteep  my  fenfes  in  forgetfulnefs  ? 
"Why  rather,  Sleep,   ly'ft  thou  in  fmoaky 

cribs, 
Upon  tineafie  pallets  ftretching  thee, 

And 
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And  hufht  with  buzzing  nightflies  to  thy 

(lumber; 
Than  in  the  perfum'd  chambers  of  the  Great, 
Under  the  canopies  of  coftly  (late, 
And  lulPd  with  founds  of  fweeteft  melody? 

K.  H.  IVth. 

Mark,  how  the  terrors  of  a  guilty  mind 
echo  thro'  thefe  lines 

-     -      -     O  it  is  monftrous !  monftrous ! 
Methought  the  billows  fpoke,  and  told  me 

of  it  •, 
The  winds  did  fing  it  to  me,  and  the  thun- 
der, 
That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe,  pro* 

nounc'd 
The  name  of  Profper— — 

Tempeft. 

Would 
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Would  you  compare,  Afpafia,  the  ten.. 
der  breathings  of  a  Lover,  with  the  bole} 
and  fwelling  tones  of  a  foldier  ? 

Glendower—     She  bids  you, 
All  on  the  wanton  rufhes  lay  you  down, 
And  reft  your  gentle  head  upon  her  lap ; 
And  (he  will  fing  the  fong  that  pleafeth  you  s 
And  on  your  eye- lids  crown  the  God  of 

fleep  ; 
Charming  your  blood  with  pleafing  heavi- 

nefs  ; 
JVfaking  fuch  difference  betwixt  wake  and 

fleep, 
As  is  the  difference  betwixt  day  and  night, 
The  hour  before  the  heavenly-harnefs'4 

team 
Begins  his  golden  progrefs  in  the  eaft. 

In  agreement  with  the  ideas,  the  poet; 
has  drawn  out  thefe  lines  into  a  languid  mo- 
notony. Othello* 
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Othello. 
parewel  the  plumed  troops,  and  the  big  war, 
That  make  ambition  virtue!  Oh,  farewell! 
Farewel  the  neighing  (teed,  and  the  fhrill 

trump, 
The  fpirit  ftirringdrum,  th'  ear  piercing  fife, 
The  royall  banner,  and  all  quality, 
Pride,  pomp,  and  circumftance  of  glorious 

war  ? 
And,  oh,  you  mortal  engines,  whofe  rude 

throats 
Th'  immortal  Jove's  dread  clamours  coun- 
terfeit, 
Farewell  {—Othello's  occupation'' s  gone. 

Afp.  That  clofe,  gugenio,  was  happy. 
Or,  is  it,  that  the  change  in  your  voice  has 
given  that  effect  to  the  verfe  ? 

Eug.  The  voice  of  a  Garrick  cannot  lend 
beauties  to  Shakefpear  \  it  is  no  fmall  praife 

that 
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that  he  can  do  him  juftice.  When  fuch 
contrafts  as  thefe,  which  I  have  brought 
together,  are  made  to  fucceed  each  other 
fuddenly,  and  in  the  fame  breath,  fo  that 
w^e  immediately  feel  the  tranfitions  j  then, 
the  feveral  parts  have,  not  only  the  intrin- 
fie  beauties  of  mufical  imitation,  but  like- 
wife  a  relative  advantage  from  their  com- 
parifon  one  with  the  other ;  and  this  may, 
with  fome  allowance,  be  called  the  clear- 
obfcure  of  harmony.  The  following  paf- 
fage,  in  Cymbeline,  is  a  proof  and  iliuf- 
tration  of  what  I  have  advanced. 

Bellarius. 

O  !  thou  Goddefs, 
Thou    divine  nature  !    how  thyfelf  thou 

blazon'ft 
In  thefe  two  princely  boys!  they  are  as 
gentle 

As 
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As  Zephyrs  blowing  below  the  violet, 
Not  wagging  his  fweet  head  •,  and  yet  as 

rough 
(Their  royal  blood  enchaf  *d)  as  the  rud'ft 

wind 
That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain 

pine, 
And  make  it  floop  to  th'  vale. 

With  what  dignity  do  the  numbers 
move  in  the  opening  of  this  addreis  ?  In 
the  clofe,  they  fpring  into  a  ftorm,  and 
fweep  all  before  them. 

Her.  I  recoiled,  in  Lear,  a  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  a  moil  afxedting  tranfition  in  the 
found,  correfponding  with  a  fudden  and  pa- 
thetic change  in  the  idea. 

Lear. 
I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkind- 

nefsj 

I  never 
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I  never  gave  you  kingdoms*  called  yoti 

children ; 
You  owe  me  no  fubfcription.  Then  let  fall 

Your  horrible  pleafure  j— here  I  ftand  your 

brave ; 
'*  A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  defpis'd  old 

man." 

Again,   when    Hamlet  prevents    Horatid 
from  drinking  the  poifon. 

Hamlet, 
If  thou  didft  ever  hold  me  in  thy  hearty 
Abfent  thee  from  felicity  a  while, 
*c  And  in  this  harfh  world  draw  thy  breath 
in  pain. 

The  breaft  actually  labours  to  get  through 
this  lad  line. 

Eug.  And  yet  thefe  arts  pafs  unnoticed 
in  Shakefpear,  while  they  are  celebrated  in 

Poets 
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Poets  of  inferior  merit.  The  caufe  of  this 
may  be,  that  we  more  readily  obferve  any 
artifice  in  the  management  of  the  founds, 
when  we  are  not  much  affected  by  the  ideas. 
It  is  in  excellent  poetry,  as  in  capital  paint- 
ing, the  fine  and  delicate  touches  of  art  are 
loft  in  the  general  effect.  It  requires  fome 
degree  of  temper  to  trace  the  minute  and 
auxiliary  beauties  of  poetic  harmony  thro* 
fuch  a  pafTage  as  this.— 

Othello. 
Do  you  go  back  difmay'd  ?  'tis  a  loft  fear: 
Man  but  a  rulh  againft  Othello's  bread, 
And  he  retires.  Where  fhould  Othello  go  I 
Now — How  doft  thou  look  now  ?  Oh  ill— 

ftarr'd  wench, 
Paie  as  thy  fmock !  when  we  fhall  meet  a; 
compt* 

Thfe 
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This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  foul  from 

heav'n, 
And  fiends  will  fnatth  at  it.     Cold,  cold* 

my  Girl, 
Ev'n  like  thy  chaftity.    O  curfed  flave ! 
Whip  me,  ye  Devils, 
From  the  poffeflion  of  this  heav'nly  fight, 
Blow  me  about  in  winds,  roaft  me  in  fulphur, 
Plunge  me  in  fleep-down  gulphs  of  liquid 
fire. 

Before  we  quit  Shakefpear's  verifica- 
tion, I  mud  obferve  to  you,— that  he  in- 
tended it  to  be  nothing  nore  than  a  meafured 
[/]   or  mufical  profe;   except,   when  he 

[/]  In  general,  Shakefpear's  verfe  has  the  eafy  profaic 
flow  of  the  Iambic  :  on  extraordinary  occafions,  it  rifes 
into  the  dignity  and  harmony  of  the  Hexameter.  Thus, 
ke  has  greatly  the  advantage  of  the  Greek  Tragedians, 
who  were  confined  to  the  Iambick ;  and  of  the  French, 
who,  from  the  regularity  of  the  Couplet,  cannot  loofen 
their  vejfe  into  a  profaic  movement.    That  Shakefpear's 

meant 
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meant  to  rife  in  his  fubjedt,  or  give  a  di- 
ftinction  to  a  thought  •,  and  then,  we  lhall 
always  trace  in  his  numbers  the  influence 
of  his  feelings  •,  and  find,  that  they  aiTume 
a  regularity  and  harmony,  in  proportion 
as  he  was  interefted  in  the  effects.  Nothing 
could  be  more  oppofite  to  the  genius  and 
character  of  this  Poet,  than  a  conftant  equa- 
lity of  verification  ;  nay,  it  is  eafy  to  fee 
that  he  has  often  been  careful  to  avoid  it; 
The  fame  is  obfervable  in  Milton,  who 
fometimes  defcends  into  a  profaic   negli- 

verfditation  is  agreeable  to  nature,  may  be  proved  from 
the  authority  of  Ariftotle,  who  having  obferved,  that  the 
Iambick  meafure  was  bell  adapted  to  the  genius  of  tra- 
gedy, becaufe  it  came  the  neareft  to  common  difeourfe, 
proceeds  thus— 

J\i£ia>(   is  yi»;/xi>»;f)  avrri  t.  $vci;  to  cix*o»   f*i){o»   ufi 
ttaXira  yag  Atclixo*  rut  ttfyut  to    iau^»   m>  crr^n-r  0« 
T«t«*    -cjXf<r«  y*£   »af*£«a  Xiyopj  n   ttj  £i*Xi«1w  rr,  tt^e; 
a*X»i*o»$*    i^afxil^a    it  OAiyaxt?,  xa»  ix«a»teilfi  t»«  tau»*4i 
*tl<nrun.     Cap.  iv.  De  Poetica 

E  gence* 
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gence,  merely  to  interrupt  the  monotony  j 
and,  has  frequently  chofen  to  difgrace  his 
meafures,  rather  than  to  fatigue  the  ear. 

Hor.  Sou  e  Critics  do  not  underftand  this 
fo,  when  they  tax  his  verfe  with  being  ofte« 
weak  and  unequal. 

Eug.  The  error  then  mud  have  been  in 
his  judgment  \  for,  thefe  inequalities  were 
moft  certainly  defigned. 

Having  in  this  place  fupported  an  ob- 
fervation  on  Shakefpear,  by  a  proof  drawn 
from  the  practice  of  Milton,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  {hew,  that  the  verfification  of 
thefe  two  poets  had  other  points  of  re-, 
femblance. 

Full  many  a  Lady 
I've  ey'd  with  bell:  regard,  and  many  a.  time, 

Th* 
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Th'  harmony  of  their  tongues   hath  into 

bondage 
Brought  my  too  diligent  ear;  for  feveral 

virtues, 
Have  I  lik'd  feveral  Women,  never  any 
"  With  fo  full  foul,  but  fome  defect  in  her 
"  Did  quarrel  with  the  nobleft  grace  me 

ow'dj 
cc  And  put  it  to  the  foil.    But  you,  O  you  i 
H  So  perfect,  and  fo  peerleis  are  created 
"  Of  every  creature's  bed.— » 

Tempefi, 

In  this  pafTage,  the  rifing  from  the  feeble 
and  profaic  movement  of  the  firft  lines,  to 
the  even  tenor  of  harmony  in  the  laft,  is 
entirely  Miltonic.  Or,  to  fpeak  more  juftly, 
it  is  one  of  thofe  fine  gradations  in  poetic 
harmony,  which  give  a  kind  of  growing 
caergy  to  a  thought,  and  form  a  principal 
E  2  beauty 
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beauty  in  the  verification  of  Shakefpear 
and  Milton. 

Hor.  There  is  a  fpecies  of  harmony,  Eu- 
genio,  of  which  you  have  made  no  men- 
tion -,  and  yet,  fome  of  our  poets  feem  to 
delight  much  in  it-,  I  mean  the  imitating 
the  precife  idea  in  the  found  ;  as,  in  the 
whifpering  of  the  breeze,  the  tumbling  of 
ruins, 

Eug.  Or,  The  rumbling  of  Drums,  as 
thus, 

The  double,  double,  double  beat 
Of  the  thund'ring  Drum 
Cries,  Hark,  the  foes  come. 

Dryden: 

This  is  altogether  ridiculous ;  that  rule 
of  Criticifm,  the  found  lhould  feem  an  echo 
to  the  fenfe,  muft  not  be  underftood  too 

literally. 
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literally.  The  founds  mould,  indeed,  be 
always  in  accord  with  the  fenfe ;  but  they 
fhould  accompany,  not  mimic  it.  As  the 
movements  of  a  good  dancer  are  governed 
by  the  mufic,  fo  the  mufic  of  the  verfe 
fhould  be  governed  by  the  idea  :  but,  the 
nature  of  language  will  not  admit,  in  this 
Jatter  cafe,  of  a  conftant  correfpondence : 
however,  though  we  cannot,  fo  often  as  wc 
might  wifh,  make  our  numbers  harmonize 
with  the  fubject,  we  mould  never  fuffer 
them  to  run  counter  to  it— as  they  too  evi- 
dently do  in  the  following  inftance. 

Not  half  fo  fwift  the  trembling  doves  can  fly, 

When  the  fierce  eagle  cleaves  the  liquid  fky ; 

fJot  half  fo  fwiftly  the  fierce  eagle  moves, 

When  thro'  the    clouds  he  drives  the 

trembling  doves, 

Wind  for  Fcreft. 
E  3  I  hare 
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I  have  not  met  with  any  lines  more  at 
variance  with  their  fubjec"b  than  thefe  :  in- 
ftead  of  running  lightly  off,  they  do  cleave 
to  the  tongue. 

*fo  prefer ibe  how  far  we  may  go  in  this 
kind  of  imitation,  is  impofiible,  otherwife 
than  by  examples  -,  for  this,  like  many  other 
beauties  in  poetry,  can  be  determined  only 
by  a  happinefs  of  feeling. 

The  author  of  the  Fleece  has  carried  the 
fentimental  harmony  to  the  utmoft  allow- 
able point,  in  the  following  defcription  of 
a  fudden  calm. 

with  eafy  courfe 

The  vefTels  glide  j  unlefs  their  fpeed  be 

flopp'd 

By  dead  calms,  that  oft  lie  on  thofe  fmooth 

feas, 

While 
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While   every    Zephyr    fleeps  ;    then     the 

fhrouds  drop ; 
The  downy  feather  on  the  cordage  hung, 
Moves  not  •,  the  flat  fea  mines  like  yellow- 
gold 
Fus'd  in  the  fire,  or  like  the  marble  floor 
Of  fome  old  temple,  wide. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  poet  ftudied  the 
effect  in  thefe  verfes  •,  but  he  has  foftened 
his  artifice  by  the  fimplicity  of  his  lan- 
guage •,  had  it  not  been  for  this,  the  labour 
would  have  been  manifeft.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  perfection  of  this  fpecies  of 
harmony  confifls  in  its  feeming  wholly  ac- 
cidental :  and  this  can  only  be,  when  the 
words  are  fo  happily  chofen,  and  the  founds 
are  fo  connected  with  the  idea,  that  they 
feem  all  to  fpring  from  one  and  the  fame 
motion  of  the  foul. 

E  4  Hgr. 
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Hot.  Let  us,  at  the  fame  time,  fuppofe 
the  idea  to  be  beautiful,  and  then,  your  de^ 
fcription  will  reach  much  farther  than  yow 
intended  \  for,  it  takes  in,  not  only  a  par$ 
of  good  writing,  but,  perhaps,  the  whole. 

Eug.  From  this  point,  we  may  take  a 
general  view  of  our  fubjecl.    We  began  by 
confidering  harmony  fimply  as  a,r\  addrefs. 
to  the  ear :   thence,  we  traced  its  corre- 
fpondence  with  the  idea,  and,  of  courfe* 
with  the  imagination.     Tfre  fimpleft  truth 
is  pleafing  by  its  yery  nature  *  but  this 
pleafure  cannot  be  too  much  heightened. : 
the  force  and  furprife  of  imagery,  the  ele- 
gance of  didtioQ,   the  varied  accords  of 
harmony  tend  all  to  this  point.  Poetry  is  to 
\\it  foul,  what  the  fun  is  to  nature  •,  it  calls 
forth,  it  cherifhes,  it  adorns  her  beauties. 
As  we  improve  our  language,  we  multiply 
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the  refources  of  poetry  ;  of  all  the  means 
of  forwarding  this  improvement,  the  form- 
ing and  perfecting  our  verification  is  the 
mod  powerful. 

Afp.  I  did  not  imagine,  Eugenio,  that  the 
flow  of  a  verfe  could  have  taken  fo  large  a 
range. 

Eug.  It  extends  ftill  farther.  Why  does 
the  eye  fill  with  gladnefs,  at  the  bare  men- 
tion of  a  great  or  generous  action  ?  The 
rnind  is  pre-difpofed  to  receive  the  fineft 
imprcfTions :  the  true  direction  and  happieft 
effect  of  poetry,  is,  by  renewing  thefe  im- 
preflions,  to  preferve  the  mind  in  a  ftate  of 
fenfibility  :  we  are  induced  to  repeat  thofe 
impreffions,  by  the  pleafing  fenfations  with 
which  they  are  attended  :  for,  the  fupreme 
poodnefs  has  fo  formed  our  organs,  that 
5  thofe 
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thofe  arts  which  tend  mofl  to  refine  our 
feelings,  and,  of  confequence,  our  manners, 
give  us  at  the  fame  time  the  greateft  plea- 
fure.  Now,  it  is  probable,  that  all  the 
powers  which  produce  thefe  refined  plea- 
fures  fpring  from  one  common  principle,  as 
it  is  evident  they  tend  to  one  common  end : 
for  there  is  fuch  an  intercourfe  among  them, 
that,  while  we  perfect  our  fenfations  in  any 
one  of  them,  we  acquire  a  general  aptnefs 
for  them  all. 

Hort.  Mud  not  the  moral  fenfe  partake, 
in  fome  meafure,  of  this  general  con- 
nexion ? 

Eug.  The  author  of  the  Charafteriftics 
will  anfwer  you  much  better  than  I  can 
do  \m~\  :  u  The  mind,  which  is  fpe&ator 

\m\  Inquiry  concerning  Virtu£. 

i  "or 
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u  or  auditor  of  other  minds,  cannot  be  with- 
*c  out  its  Eye  and  Ear-,  fo  as  to  difcern  pro- 
*c  portion  ;  diftinguifh  found,  and  fcan  each 
"  fentiment  o*  thought  which  comes  before 
"  it.  It  feels'  the  foft  and  harm,  the  agree- 
cc  able  and  difagreeable,  in  the  affections  •, 
"  and  finds  afoul  and  fair,  a  harmonious  and 
"  a  dijfonant,  as  really  and  truly  here,  as  in 
"  any  mufical  numbers,  or  in  the  out- 
"  ward  forms  or  reprefentations  of  ienfiblc 
*  things." 


DIA- 
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DIALOGUE     II. 


Jfpajia,  HortenfiuSy  Eugenio. 

Hor.  rTT^  H  E  moment,  Eugenio,  you 
X  left  us  yefterday,  Afpafia  be- 
took herfelf  to  her  Shakefpear :  her  eagernefs 
to  apply  the  hints  you  have  given  her,  is 
not  to  be  fatisfied ;  and  fhe  feems  to  enjoy 
her  difcoveries,  like  one  who  had  fuddenly 
acquired  a  new  fenfe. 

To  nobler  fights, 
Michael  from  Adam's  eyes  the   film  re- 
moved. 

Jtfr 
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Jfp.  Such  advantages  were  not  intended 
for  us  poor  women  ;  even  Angels  are  par- 
tial, ds  you  reprefent  them  :  thus  Michael, 
When  he  meant  to  enlighten  Adam,  fays 
to  him, 

Afcend 

This  hill ;  let  Eve  (for  I  have  drench'd  her 

eyes) 
Here  fleep  below,  while  thou  to  forefight 
wak'ft. 

So  it  is  you  men  deal  with  us ;  you  cut 
us  off  from  the  means  of  knowlege,  and 
then  wonder  at  our  ignorance.  Good  fenfe 
you  have  appropriated,  by  calling  it  manly. 
Tafte,  indeed,  you  allow  us ;  but  you  keep 
it  in  fubjeftion  to  your  fuperior  genius,  :— 

Bug. 
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Eug.  Were  you  to  examine  thoroughly 
the  difference  between  Tafte  and  Genius, 
you  would  have  the  fatisfaclion  to  find, 
that  there  are  few  men  who  are  entitled  to 
a  fnbmiffion  from  you  on  this  account* 

Afp>  Let  me,  Eugenio,  owe  this  obli- 
gation, as  I  have  done  many  others,  to 
you. 

Eug.  As  Our  converfation  yefterday  turned 
intirely  on  poetry,  we  may  preferve  a  Con- 
nexion, by  confidering  the  qualities  to  be 
examined,  folely  as  they  relate  to  that  art. 
When  they  are  once  determined  in  any 
one  mode,  it  will  be  eafy  to  extend  them 
to  eloquence  in  general,  and  from  thence  to 
$very  art  in  which  they  are.  naturally  ex- 
erted. 

A  Poet 
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A  Poet  illuftrates  one  object  by  a  com- 
panion with  another  :  he  difcovers  a  jufl 
and  beautiful  relation  between  two  ideas  t 
this  is  Genius.  Afpafia  feels  in  its  whole 
force  the  merit  of  that  invention  ;  this  is 
Tafte.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  there  mufl 
be  a  great  difference  between  the  perceiv- 
ing a  beauty  that  is  difcovered  for  us,  and 
the  making  that  difcovery  ourfelves  :  ac- 
cordingly, we  are  allured  by  experience, 
that  a  man  of  quick  perception,  may  be  of 
flow  invention  ;  and  that  a  lively  reader 
may  be  a  dull  poet. 

Hor.  We  are  fo  apt  to  over-rate  our  own 
talents,  that  I  do  not  at  all  wonder,  that  fo 
many  men  mould,  in  themfelves,  miftake 
Seniibility  for  Genius.  Are  we  not  too 
much  encouraged  in  this  error  by  the  vanity 
of  Critics  and  Commentators,  who  are  con- 
tinually 
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tinually  infinuating  to  us,  that  they  par- 
take, in  fome  meafure,  of  that  Divinity* 
which  they  attribute  to  their  poets. 

Eug.  Unhappily,  they  fupport  their 
pretenfion  by  the  \n\  authority  of  Cicero, 
who  was  himfelf  the  ftrongeft  exception  to 
it.  In  fhort,  Hortenfio,  the  beft  Critic, 
confidered  merely  as  flich,  is  but  a  depen- 
dent, a  fort  of  planet  to  his  original  j  he 
does  no  more  than  receive  and  reflect  that 
light*  of  which  his  poet  is  the  fountain. 

Jfp.  If  you  mean  that  I  ihould  have  a 
clear  conception  of  Genius,  you  mud  de- 
fcend  from  thefe  exalted  ideas  to  its  effects. 

[  n  ]  Quorum  omnium:  interpfetes,  lit  Gfammatici 
Poetarum,  proxime  ad  conun,  quos  intcrpretantur,  divi- 
cationem  Videntui  accedere— 

Cic.  de  DiYJn,  1.  u 
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Eug.  The  diftinctive  property  of  Genius 
is  to  furprize,  either  by  original  Beauty,  or 
Greatnefs  in  the  idea.  Thcfe  are  the  matter 
Iprings;  but  there  are  others  which  arefub- 
ordinate  :  for  a  fuperior  genius  will  fo  drefs 
the  moft  common  thought,  or  familiar 
image,  as  to  give  it  fome  unexpected  ad- 
vantage-, by  which  it  becomes  apparently, 
if  not  really,  original :  the  refult  is  the 
fame  ;  we  are  furprized-,  every  fuch  effect 
implies  a  degree  of  novelty,  and,  confe- 
quently,  of  Invention. 

Hot.  Is  not  furprife  rather  the  effect  of 
wit  than  of  genius  ? 

|Sf$,  To  determine  this,  we  mufl  ftate 
the  difference  between  them.  This  kerns 
to  me  to  depend  on  the  degrees  of  our  pe- 

F  netratioa, 
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netration,  and  the  nature  of  our  feelings. 
The  man  of  wit  has  a  limited  view  into  the 
relations  of  ideas ;  and  from  thofe  which  he 
does  fee,  his  feelings  direct  him  to  choofe 
the  mod  fingular,  not  the  moft  beautiful. 
He  works  upon  us  by  furprife  merely ;  but 
the  man  of  genius  furprifes  by  an  excefs 
of  beauty. 

Hot.  It  fhould  feem  to  follow  from  hence, 
that  the  genius  may  be  a  wit  when  he 
pleafes  -,  yet  we  have  feen  fuch,  who  have 
made  the  attempt  without  fuccefs. 

Eitg.  Very  rarely,  when  they  give  into 
the  practice  of  being  playful :  thus,  who 
has  more  wit  than  Shakefpear  ?  If  others 
have  failed,  it  mufl  have  been  from  the 
influence  of  a  better  habit :  accuftomed  to 
unite  ideas  by  their  beauties,  they  overlook 

the 
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the  little  points  of  fimilitude  in  thofe  which 
are  the  moil  oppofed;  or,  of  difference,  in 
thofe  whicii  are  the  mod  united  :  hence,  as 
Cunning  is  but  a  fhorr-fighted  Wifdom, 
Wit  may  be  called  the  fhort- fight  of 
Genius. 

Hor.  You  make  a  greater  difference 
between  them  than  will  be  allowed  by- 
many. 

Eug,  I  use  them  in  that  fenfe,  in  which 
they  are  underftood,  when  we  fay,  that 
Ovid  had  wit,  and  Virgil  genius  :  that  this 
is  the  mod  exact  and  received  fenfe  of  thefe 
words,  will  appear  from  hence,  that,  were 
I  to  alfert,  that  Virgil  had  more  wit  than 
Ovid,  I  fliould  be  laughed  at  :  yet  this 
would  be  the  confequence  of  underftand- 
F  2  ioa 
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ing  Wit  in  too  [o]  inlarged  a  fenfe,  or  of 
making  it  equivalent  to  Genius. 

JJp.  I  have  been  often  ill  fatisfied  with 
myfelf,  for  not  readily  entering  into  fuch 
thoughts,  as  I  have  known  were  generally 
cfteemed  witty.  You  have,  I  thank  you, 
Eugenio,  lefTened  the  number  of  my  mor- 
tifications. I  mull  own,  I  have  always  pre- 
ferred Humour  to  Wit,  perhaps  it  was\ 
that  I  more  eafily  underftood  it.  I  fhould 
call  upon  you  for  a  better  explanation  of 
this   matter,  were  I  not  more  intent  on 

[o]  In  tne  Eflay  On  Criticifm,  it  is  {aid— 
True  Wit  is  Nature  to  advantage  drefs'd. 
But  immediately  after  this,  the  Poet  adds — 

I  or  works  may  have  more  wit  than  does  *em  good. 
Now,  let  us  fubftitute  the  definition  in  the  Place  of  the 
thing,  and  it  will  ftand  thus.  A  work  may  have  more 
of  Nature  cfrefs'd  to  advantage  than  will  do  it  good.  This 
is  impoffible ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  the  confufion  arifes 
from  the  Poet's  haying  annexed  two  different  ideas  to  the 
iame  word— 

another. 
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another.  You  remember,  that,  difcourfing 
the  other  day,  on  a  paflage  in  the  Inquiry 
into  the  Beauties  of  Painting,  in  which,  the 
fuperiority  of  Poetry  is  rather  hinted  at 
than  explained,  you  promifed  me,  that  yeu 
would  enlarge  this  part  of  the  fubjedl, 
and  — 

Eug.  I  understand  you,  Afpafia ;  and 
fhould  be  glad,  in  this,  as  in  every  thing 
elfe,  to  prevent  your  wifhes. 

I  observed  juft  now,  that  the  diftin&ive 
property  of  Genius  is  to  furprife,  either 
by  original  Beauty,  or  Greatnefs,  in  the 
idea. 

The  principal  beauties  in  Poetry,  fpring 

from  the  force  or  elegance  of  its  images  : 

of  thefe,  we  will  firft  examine  fuch  as  are 

F  3  peculiar 
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peculiar  to  Poetry ;  after  which,  we  will 
pafs  to  thofe  which  are  in  common  to 
Poetry  and  Painting.  Of  the  former  clafs, 
are  all  images  founded  on  comparifons, 
cither  direct,  or  implied.  The  merit  of 
thefe  confifts  in  a  (hiking  firmlitude  be- 
tween two  objects,  which,  to  common  ob- 
fervation,  have  no  apparent  or  necefTary 
connexion  :  hence  we  may  judge  of  the 
nv^pit  of  a  comparifon,  by  the  degree  of 
our  furprife,  which  arifes  from  a  combined 
admiration  of  its  juftnefs,  its  novelty,  and 
beauty.  A  comparifon  is  direct  in  the 
following  inftance — 

*.    .     -    _    -    _    On  her  left  breaft 
A  niole  cinque-fpotted,  like   the  crimfon 

drops 
J5  th'  bottom  of  a  cowflip— — 

Cymbeline* 
An 
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An  implied  comparifon,  or,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Critics,  a  metaphor,  confifts 
in  conveying  an  idea  intirely  by  the  fub- 
ftitution  of  an  image  :  this  will  be  bed  un- 
underftood  by  an  example. 

Angei,o,  in  Meafure  for  Meafure,  ob- 
ferving,  that  his  guilty  paflion  for  Ifabella, 
was  inflamed  by  hU  knowledge  of  her  in- 
nocence, is  fhocked  at  the  wickednefs  of  his 
nature  •,  which  he  aggravates  by  the  force 
of  a  metaphor. 

*      -      -      -      «■  Can  it  be*, 

That  modefty  may  more  betray  our  fenfe 
Than  woman's  lightnefs  !  "  having  wade 

ground  enough, 
<c  Shall  we  defire  to  raife  the  Sanctuary, 
^  And  pitch  our  evils  there  ?  Oh  fie,  fc9 
fie." 

F  4  Some 
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Sometimes  a  Poet  has  the  happinefs  to 
blend  theie  two  kinds  of  beauty  in  the  fame 
image  :  he  fets  out  with  illuftrating  his  ob- 
jrf)  by  a  direct  comparifon  -,  and  continues 
to  fupport  it  by  a  metaphor.  This  is  a 
high  degree  of  beauty ;  for,  it  can  only 
happen,  when  the  comparifoh  is  fo  exqui- 
fitely  juft,  that  the  qualities  efiential  to  the 
borrowed  objecl,  are,  with  the  utmoft  pro- 
priety, transferred  to  the  original  one.  Thus 
Bellarius,  defcribing  to  his  pupil$,  the  ruin 
of  his  fortunes  at  court. 

:     -     -     -     -     Cymbeline  lov'd  me, 
And  when  a  foldier  was  the  theme,   my 

name 
Was  not  far  off:  then  was  I  as  a  tree, 
Whofe  boughs  did  bend  with  fruit.    But  in, 

one  night, 
A  ftorm,  or  robbery,  call  it  what  you  will, 

Shook 
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Shook  down  my  mellovv  hangings,  nay, 

my  leaves  •, 
And  lefc  me  bare  to  weather. 

Cymbeline. 

Of  this  fpecies  of  beauty,  the  following 
is,  perhaps,  a  ftill  more  elegant  example — 

-    -  She  never  told  her  love, 

But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  th'  bud, 
Feed  on  her  damajk  cheek. 

Twelfth  Night. 

Shakespear's  images  are  not  mere  ad- 
dreffes  to  the  fancy ;  they  do  not  play  about 
the  furface  of  an  object ;  they  carry  us  into 

its  efTence. As,  where  the  mother  of 

Hamlet  endeavours  to  excufe  his  extrava- 
gance.  ? 

This 
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-     This  is  mere  madnefs  ; 
And  thus  a  while  the  fit  will  work  on  him  : 
Anon,  as  patient  as  the  female  dove, 
Ere  that  her  golden  couplets  are  difclos'd, 
His  filence  will  //  drooping. 

Had  the  Poet  commanded  at  one  view 
the  whole  circle  of  Nature,  he  could  not 
have  feleeted  fuch  another  contraft  to 
madnefs.  It  is  the  moft  perfect  image  of  a 
patient,  innocent,,  and  modeft  filence,  that 
ever  Iprung  from  human  invention.  It  is 
by  the  frequency  and  degree  of  thefe  beau- 
ties, principally,  that  an  original  Genius  is 
diftinguifhed.  Metaphors  are  to  him,  what 
the  Eagle  was  to  Jupiter,  or  the. Doves  to 
Venus,  fymbols  of  his  Divinity  ;  the  fure 
indications  of  Majefty  and  Beauty. 


Htr. 
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Her.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  wonder  to 
many,  that  an  imagination,  at  times,  fo 
wild  and  ungovernable  as  that  of  Shake- 
fpear,  mould,  in  the  finer  imitations  of 
nature,  be  diftinguifhed  by  an  unequalled 
elegance  and  propriety. 

Eug.  If  we  confider  the  nature  and  pro- 
grefs  of  the  imagination,  we  need  not 
wonder,  that  fuperior  fpirits  mould  be  the 
mod  fubjecl:  to  thefe  excefTes.  The  ex- 
tremities of  poetic  boldnefs,  like  thofe  of 
perfonal  courage,  will  often  have  a  tinc- 
ture of  extravagance.  But,  this  will  not  be 
the  cafe  in  men  of  fubordinate  talents  j  truft- 
ing  more  to  imitation  than  their  own  feel- 
ings, they  move  in  one  even  tenor  ;  with 
them,  judgment  is  but  an  obfervance  of 
rules  j  a  fecurity  to  their  weaknefs. 

And 
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And  often,  to  their  comfort  (hall  they  find 
The  fharded  Beetle  in  a  fafer  hold 


Than  is  the  full  wing'd  Eagle.- 


Cymb. 


The  laft  fpccies  of  beauty  in  compara- 
tive imagery,  which  I  mail  fpeak  of  here, 
confifts  in  reducing  a  metaphor  to  a  point. 
When  a  pidlure  is  given  us  in  a  fingle  word, 
to  make  out  which,  in  our  own  imagina- 
tion, we  mud  go  through  a  fuccefiion  of 
ideas,  then  are  we  furprized  in  the  mod 
agreeable  manner,  and  the  beauty,  of  courfe, 
is  confummate.  You  (hall  have,  Afpafia, 
an  example  of  this  from  your  favourite  au- 
thor, Fletcher.  Amintor,  in  order  to  con- 
ceal the  caufe  of  his  grief,  had  put  on  a 
fhow  of  mirth  ;  Melantius,  his  friend,  who 
wanted  to  extort  the  fecret  from  him,  was 
not  to  be  fo  impofed  on. 

You 
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-  You  may  fhape,  Amintor, 

Caufes  to  cozen  the  whole  world  withall, 
And  yourfelf  too  ;  but  tis  not  like  a  friend, 
To  hide  your  foul  from  me  ;  'tis  not  your 

nature 
To  be  thus  idle  ;  I  have  feen  you  (land 
As  you  were  bhfted,  midft  of  all  your  mirth. 

Maids  Tragedy. 

It  is  by  the  force  or  elegance  of  its  allu- 
fions  and  images,  that  a  poetic  diclion  is 
diftinguifhed  from  fimple  verfification.  The 
Mufes,  according  to  Johnfon,  have  their 
anvil,  and  a  verie  may  be  laboured  into 
precifion  and  harmony :  but,  the  fallies  of 
the  imagination  are  prompt  and  decifive  j 
they  fpring  at  once  into  being,  and  are 
beauties  at  their  firft  conception.  Thus, 
in  the  language  of  a  Poet,  the  fun  is  the 

eye 
4 
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eye  of  heaven  :   the  heaven  itfelf — a  ftarry 

pavement  -,  a  canopy  fretted  with  golden  fire. 

Does  the  mind  exult  in  its  fulleft  freedom  ? 
It  is — as  broads  as  general  as  the  cqfing  air. 
What  are  the  repeated  calamities  of  life  ? 
The  flings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune  ? 
The  properties  of  fleep  ? 
The  birth  of  each  days  life\  fore  labour's  bath; 
Balm  of  hurt  minds. 

Are  our  tender  years  expofed  to  the  infection 
cf  vice  ?  —  the  canker  galls  the  infants  of 
the  fpring.  Is  the  night  invoked  to  counte- 
nance deeds  of  horror  and  cruelty  ? 

Come,  thick  night  f 
And  pall  thee  in  the  dunned  fmoak  of  hell. 

Hor,    How   miferably  naked    of  theft 
beauties   are   the  works  of  our'  ordinary 

fongfters  ? 
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fongflers  ?  Their  metaphors  are  like  the 
fcattered  trees  in  a  defert,  ftarved  and  foli- 
tary :  in  Shakefpear,  they  are  vigorous, 
luxuriant,  thickly  fpread  over  every  part  of 
his  poetry. 

Eitg.  This  comparifon  will  hold,  with 
refpecl:  to  images  in  general :  as  to  thefe, 
which  we  have  been  juft  defcribing,  they 
feem  to  me,  to  bear  fome  refemblance  to 
thofe  drawings  of  the  capital  Painters,  in 
which,  though  the  parts  are  rather  hinted 
than  made  out,  yet  the  ideas  are  compleat ; 
they  both  give  a  delightful  exercife  to  our 
minds,  in  continuing  and  enlarging  the 
defign.  Thus,  when  the  queen  would  per- 
fuadc  Hamlet  to  lay  afide  his  mourning:  — 

Good  Hamlet,  caft  thy  nighttd  colour  off. 

This 
2 
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This  metaphor  feems,  at  firft,  to  reach  no 
farther  than  the  gloominefs  of  Hamlet's 
drefs  ;  but  if  our  ideas  go  along  with  the 
poet's,  we  mail  extend  it  to  the  melancholy 
of  his  mind  [p]. 

Her.  The  manner  in  which  you  have  ex- 
prefiTed  yourfelf  in  this  place,  gives  me  fome 
reafon  to  imagine,  that,  joined  to  the  plea- 
fure  which  you  have  here  remarked,  we 
have  a  kind  of  felh*  fh  enjoyment  on  thefe 
occafions ;  for,  while  we  enter  into  the 
views,  and  obey  the  direction  of  the  Poet, 
we  fancy  that  we  co-operate  with  him;  we 
grow  proud  of  the  connexion,  and  plume 

[f]  This  is  plain  by  Hamlet's  anfwer. 

'Tis  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother, 
No,  nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye, 
That  can  denote  me  truly.  — ' 

ourfelves 
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ourfelvcs  in  his  beauties.     But  let  me  not 
interrupt  you. 

Ettg.  The  purpofe  of*  Imagery  is  either  to 
illuftrate,  or  aggrandize  our  ideas  :  of  the 
former,  enough  has  been  faid. 

The  greatnefs  of  an  image  is  mod  ob- 
vious, when  it  ftrikes  us  by  its  immediate 
power,  and  with  a  fudden  effect •,  as,  in  the 
defeription  of  Satan  in  Paradife  Loft. 

•■-----     He,  above  the  reft 
In  fhape  and  gefture  proudly  eminent, 
Stood  like  a  tow'r. 

A  second  fpeciesof  the  fublime  cOnfifts 
in  giving  a  gradation  to  imagery.  There 
is  not,  perhaps,  in  Poetry,  a  nobler  inftance 
of  this,  than  in  the  defeription  of  Satan's 
return  to  hell— . 

G  He 
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-     -     He  through  the  midft,  unmark'd* 
In  fliow  Plebeian  Angel  militant 
Of  lowed  order,  pafs'd ;  and  from  the  door 
Of  that  Plutonian  hall,  invifible 
Afcended   his    high   throne,  which  under 

flate 
Of  richeft  texture  fpread,  at  th'  upper  end 
Was  placed  in  regal  luftre.     Down  a  while 
He  fat,  and  round  about  him  faw  unfeen : 
At  laft  as  from  a  cloud  his  fulgent  head 
And  fhape  Star-bright  appear'd. 

Par.  Lofi. 

Hort.  While  you  repeated  thefe  lines, 
Eugenio,  I  felt  myfelf  affected  with  the 
fame  kind  of  pleafure,  as  when  we  fee  a 
cloud  rifing  (lowly  from  the  vale,  become 
by  degrees  the  ornament  of  the  heavens* 
Might  I,  therefore,  judge  from  my  own 
feelings,  I  mould  conclude,  that  fuch  images 
4  as 
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as  are  in  motion,  and  which,  by  a  gradual 
enlargement,  keep  our  fenfes  in  fufpenfe, 
are  more  interefting  than  thofe,  which  owe 
their  power  to  a  Tingle  impreflion,  and  are 
perfect  at  their  firft  appearance.  Where 
there  can  be  no  gradation  in  an  object,  its 
influence  on  the  mind  is  immediately  deter- 
mined. 

Eug.  In  this  obfervation,  we  fee  the  rea- 
fon,  why  the  principal  beauties  in  Paradife 
Loft,  have  been  naturally  thrown  on  the 
perfon  of  Satan.  To  defcribe  a  permanent 
and  unchangeable  glory,  is  to  paint  with- 
out fhades  \  the  Sun  is  more  delightful  in 
its  fetting,  than  in  its  meridian.  The  di- 
vine Perfection,  pure  and  Angelic  natures, 
can  have  no  clouds,  no  contrails  •,  they  are 
all  one  blaze.  But,  it  is  not  fo,  in  the  de- 
fcription  of  fallen  Greatnefs  •,  of  diminished 
G  2  and 
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and  interrupted  fplendor ;  of  a  fuperior 
nature  funk  and  di-'fgraeed,  but  emerging 
at  intervals  from  its  degradation.  This  is  a 
fubject  fo  truly  poetic  -,  it  gives  rife  to  fuch 
a  train  of  fluctuating  images,  that,  let  the 
object  be  ever  fo  obnoxious,,  if  the  danger, 
as  in  the  prefent  cafe,  be  remote,  it  feizes- 
on  the  imagination,  all  calmer  confidera- 
tions  are  thrown  afide,  and  the  fenfes  are 
hurried  away  beyond  the  reach  of  rerlec- 
•  tion. 

Jfp.  This  is  the  bed  apology  I  ever  heard 
for  a  diabolical  greatnefs. 

Eug.  As  a  great  effect  was  produced  in 
the  laft  inftance  by  a  gradation  in  a  fingle 
image,  fo  may  it  equally  proceed  from  th« 
arrangement  or  fucceflion  of  different  ideas : 

Q£ 
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Of  this,  the  following  defcription  of  a  ftorm 
is  a  fingular  example. 

Profpero. 
-     -     -     -      -     -     Haft  thou,  Spirit, 

Perform'd  to  point  the  tempefl  that  I  bad 
thee  ? 

Ariel. 

To  every  article  : 

I  boarded  the  King's  fhip:  now  on  the 

beak, 
£Jow  in  the  wafte,  the  deck,  in  every  cabin 
I  rlam'd  amazement.  Sometimes  I'd  divide 
And  burn  in  many  places :  on  the  top  maft, 
The  yards,   and  bpltfprit,  would  I  flame 

diftinclly, 
Then  meet  and  join.     Jove's  lightnings  the, 

precurfors 
Of  dreadful  thunder-claps,  more  momen- 
tary 

Q  3  And 
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And  fight  out  running  were  not}  the  fire 

and  cracks 
Of  fulphurous  roaring,  the  moft  mighty 

Neptune 
Seem'd  to  befiege,  and  make  his  bold  waves 

tremble ; 
Yea,  his  dread  trident  (hake. 

Tempefl. 

The  circumftances  in  this  defcription 
are  brought  together  in  a  manner  fo  unex- 
pected -,  they  crowd  on  each  other  with 
fuch  force  and  rapidity,  that  our  fpirits  are 
in  one  continued  hurry  of  furprife.  You 
may  obferve,  that  this  impetuofity  gives 
way  by  degrees  to  a  more  regular  climax : 
we  fet  out  with  furprife  5  we  end  in  wonder. 

Hor.  I  mull  add  one  remark  to  thofe 
which  you  have  made  on  this  pafTage.  The 

fub- 
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fubflituting  the  divinity  of  the  fea,  to  the 
thing  itfelf,  was  a  mafterly  flroke  of  con- 
duel.     How  it  fublimes  the  object  ? 

Eug.  You  have  feen  in  the  lad  inftance, 
that  the  fublime  is  produced  [j],  partly, 
by  the  choice  of  great  circumfiances;  partly, 
by  the  rapid  fuccefllon  of  thofe  circurn- 
flances  :  on  the  other  hand,  the  Beautiful, 
which  tends  to  delight,  not,  to  tranfport 
us,  may  receive  an  equal  advantage  from 
the  fucceffion  of  the  ideas,  and  this,  on  a 
principle  quite  oppofite  to  the  former — 

From   camp   to  camp,  through  the  foul 

womb  of  night, 
The  hum  of  either  army  ftilly  founds  5 

[i]  0  |X£»  ya%  rr>    <x\oyv)   tud>   axfav  Xqppelwj   o  h  rr 

GJVKHUffti  TUV  tK?st\:y[AtHT. 

Longinus,  Sedl.   10. 

G  4  That 
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That  the  fixt  centinels  almoft  receive 
The  fecret  whifpers  of  each  others  watch. 
Fire  anfwers  fire,  and  through  their  paly 

flames 
Each  battel  fees  the  others  umber'd  face. 
Steed  threatens  deed,  in  high  and  boaftful 

neighs, 
Piercing  the  Night's  dull  ear  -,  and  from  the 

tents 
The  armourers  accomplifhing  the  knights, 
With  bufy  hammers  clofing  rivets  up 
Give  dreacjful  note  of  preparation. 

Chor.  to  H.  V. 

We  may  obferve  in  the  progreflion  of 
founds,  a  perfect  correfpondence  with  what 
has  been  here  remarked  concerning  our 
ideas  :  for,  in  mufic,  we  are  tr an/ported  by 
fudden  tranfitions,  by  an  impetuous  re-ite- 
ration of  impreftions :    on   the  contrary, 

5  we 
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we  are  delighted  by  a  placid  fucceffion  of 
lengthened  tones,  which  dwell  on  the  fenfe, 
and  infinuate  themfelves  into  our  inmoft 
feelings.  The  analogy  between  Poetry  and 
Mufic  is  not  confined  to  thefe  two  effects. 
We  know,  that  in  both  thefe  arts,  a  well 
fupported  climax  is  a  conflant  fource  of 
the  fublime.  Again,  as  in  mufical  compo- 
fition,  harmony  is  the  fefult  of  a  well  cho- 
fen  union  and  fuccefilon  of  founds,  fo,  in 
Poetry,  there  is  a  harmony  or  beauty,  which 
fprings  from  the  mod  natural  and  pleafing 
arrangement  of  our  ideas. 

Afp.  I  readily  comprehend,  that  a  gra- 
dual rife  from  fmaller  circumftances  to 
greater,  fhould  be  productive  of  the  fub- 
lime, becaufe,  a  contrary  procefs  has  always 
3  mean  effect.     Of  a  beauty  of  order  di« 

ftinfl 
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ftincSb  from  this,  I  have  not  fo  clear  a  con- 
ception. 

Eug.  The  beauty  of  order  may  be  proved 
by  the  following  experiment.  Were  you, 
in  the  above  dei'cripuon  of  a  night  fcene, 
to  change  the  order  of  the  circumflances, 
you  would  find,  that  each  particular  idea 
would  lofe  a  part  of  its  force,  and  that  the 
general  effect  would  be  confiderably  weak- 
ened. What  can  be  the  reafon  of  this,  but 
that  the  arrangement  of  the  ideas  is,  at 
prefertt,  fuch,  as  to  give  the  greater!:  truth 
and  evidence  to  the  thing  reprefented  -,  fo 
that  the  imagination,  not  being  delayed, 
or  embarrafled  by  the  neceffity  of  ftudying 
its  object,  receives  every  impreflion,  as  it 
offers  j  with  facility  and  promptnefs  ?  It  is 
on  this  principle,  that,  in  the  general  plan^ 
or  difpofition  of  a  fubject,  we  are  fo  well 

pleafed 
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pleafed  with  that  perfpicuity  of  order,  that 
clearnefs  of  connexion,  by  which  the  feveral 
parts  feem  to  grow  out  of  each  other,  and 
the  fatisfaction  of  the  underftanding  every 
where  keeps  pace  with  the  pleafures  of  the 
imagination.  From  thefe  obfervations  we 
may  draw  the  following  conclufions-,  firft, 
that  fine  writing  depends  as  much  on  ahap- 
pinefs  in  the  arrangement,  as  in  the  choice 
of  our  ideas :  in  the  next  place,  that  all  fuch 
progreffive  energy  or  beauty  as  has  been 
here  defcribed,  mud,  equally  with  thofe 
images  which  are  founded  on  comparifon, 
be  entirely  foreign  to  painting 

Her.  We  cannot,  it  is  true,  paint  a  com- 
parifon or  a  metaphor  -,  but,  we  may  re- 
prefent  the  various  affections  and  paflions  of 
the  mind,  by  clothing  them  in  images,  and 
as  it  were,  drawing  forth  the  foul  into  fea- 
ture 
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ture  and  action.  Here,  it  fhould  feem,  that 
the  Painter  and  Poet  go  hand  in  hand  •,  and 
it  may  be,  with  fome  advantage  to  the  for- 
mer, as  his  imitations  come  nearer  tQ  a  re- 
ality. 

Eug.  You  have  opened  upon  us  a  new 
fcene  of  imagery.  As  to  your  remark  on  the 
Painters  advantage,  I  muft  obferve  to  you, 
that  the  merit  of  thefe  fimple  Images^  or 
Pictures,  whether  it  be  in  poetry  or  paint- 
ing,  cannot  confift  merely  in  their  juftnefs ; 
for,  this  is  no  more  than  what  we  cxpeft  : 
it  muft  therefore  fpring,  either,  from  an 
exquifitenefs  in  the  degree  of  beauty  ;  or, 
from  a  happinefs  in  the  circumftances.  Of 
the  former,  we  have  a  fine  example  in  the 
defcription  given  by  Bellarius  of  his  prince- 
ly pupil 

This 
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-     -      -     -      -     -      -     This  Paladour, 

(The  heir  of  Cymbeline  and  Britain)  Jove! 
"When  on  my  three-foot  ftool  I  fit,  and  tell 
The  warlike  feats  I've  done,  his  (pints  fly 

out 
Into  my  ltory  -,  fay,  Thus  mine  enemy  fell, 
And  thus  I  fet  my  foot  on's  neck  ; —  even 

then, 
The  princely  blood  flows  in  his  cheek,  he 

fweats, 
Strains  his  young   nerves,  and  puts  himfelf 

in  pofture 
That  acts  my  words. 

Cymbeline. 

Of  equal  beauty,  tho'  in  a  different  kind3 
is  the  following  picture  of  Love  and  Sor- 
row— Imogen,  on  her  hufband's  going  in- 
to banifhment,  had  fent  her  fervant  Pifanio 
to  attend  him  to  the  fhip  ,  on  his  return, 
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fhe  queftions  him  as  to  the  particulars  of 
her  hufband's  departure— 

Imogen. 
Thou  fhoudM:  have  made  him  ev'n 
As  little  as  a  Crow,  or  lefs,  ere  left; 
To  after  eye  him— 
Pi/an.  Madam,  fo  I  did, 
Im.  I  would  have  broke  mine  eye  firings, 

crack't  'em  but 
To  look  upon  him— 

Nay,  follow'd  him,  'till  he  had  melted  from 
The  imallnefs  of  a  gnat,  to  air,  and  then 
Have  turn'd  mine  eye,  and  wept. 

Cymbeline. 

The  difference  between  poetic  and  real 
Painting,  may  be  clearly  feen  in  this  laft 
example :  the  circumftances  in  this  defcrip- 
tion,  which  tend  to  heighten  the  beauty 

of 
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of  the  image  in  the  lafl  line,  cannot  be  ex- 
preffed  by  the  Painter  -,  he  can  have  no  ad- 
vantage from  a  fucceffion  of  ideas.  If,  in 
fubjects  that  are  in  common  to  the  Poet  and 
Painter,  the  latter  be  limited  •,  fo  again, 
there  are  many,  from  which  he  is  totally 
excluded.  In  this  view,  I  mall  continue, 
as  I  began,  to  mark  the  advantages  pecu- 
liar to  poetry.  In  each  of  thefe  two  lad 
examples,  the  image  furprifes  by  the  de- 
gree of  its  beauty.  But,  there  are  others 
which  owe  their  effect,  as  I  have  faid,  to  a 
happinefs  in  the  circumftances.  Of  this,  we 
have,  I  think,  an  example  in  that  beautiful 
fcence,  in  the  Temped,  between  Ferdinand 
and  Miranda. 

Mir.  Do  you  love  me  ? 
Ferd.  O  heav'n,  O  earth,  bear  witnefs  to  this 
found, 

And 
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And  crown  what  I  profefs  with  kind  event* 
If  I  fpeak  true;  if  hollowly,  invert 
What  bed  is  boaded  me,  to  mifchief !  I 
Beyond  all  limit  of  what  elfe  in  the  world, 
Do  love,  prize,  honour  you. 
Mir.  I  am  a  fool 

To  weep  at  what  I'm  glad  of. 

Tears  of  gladnefs  are  not  uncdmmon  Y 
but,  Miranda,  from  her  particular  education, 
could  have  no  knowledge  of  the  pafllons  in 
their  extremes  ;  me  is  therefore  furprifed  at 
this  apparent  confufion  in  their  fymptoms : 
her  furprife  is  a  fpring  to  ours  — 

This  leads  us,  you  fee,  to  an  efiential 
point  in  the  pathetic,  namely,  when  a  fenti- 
ment  fprings  with  a  peculiar  happinefs  from 
the  character  and  the  occafion. 

Thus 
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Thus  the  Poet 

The   Heats  and    Minutes   of  affairs   are 

watched, 
And  the  nice  Points  of  Time  are  met,  and 
ihatch'd. 

As  thefe  lines  were  written  in  praife  of 
Fletcher,  I  mail  give  you  an  example  of 
the  thing  defcribed,  from  his  Maid's  Tra- 
gedy— Melantius,  on  his  arrival  at  Court, 
hears  that  his  friend  Amintor  was  that  morn- 
ing married.  He  knew  that  he  was  con- 
tracted to  Afpafia  •,  but  did  not  know  that 
fhe  had  been  deferted  by  him  :  in  this  in- 
ftant  Afpafia  comes  acrofs  him — 

Melantius. 
*     -     -      -     -     Hail,  maid  and  wife 
Thou  fair  Afpafia !  may  the  holy  knot 
TJiat  thou  haft  ty'd  to  day,  laft  'till  the  hand 
H  Of 
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Of  age  undo  it!  may'ft  thou  bring  a  race 
Unto  Amintor,  that  may  fill  the  world 
Succeflively  with  foldiers  —  Afp.  My  hard 

fortunes 
Deferve  not  fcorn  •,  for  I  was  never  proud, 
When  they  were  good 

When  we  know  that  Afpafia  thought 
herfelf  infulted  by  the  brother  of  her  happy 
rival,  this  fentiment  becomes  fo  affecting, 
that  our  hearts  melt,  and  our  eyes  fill  in  the 
initant. 

The  uniformity  in  our  feelings  on  fimilar 
motives,  though  it  be  the  ground-work  of 
the  pathetic,  yet,  at  the  fame  time,  it  na- 
turally produces  in  us  an  indifference  to  all 
fuch  indications  of  paffion  as  are  obvious 
;iRd  general. 

The 
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The  bufinefs  therefore  of  the  Poet,  is  to 
give  lbme  unexpected  advantage  to  thefe 
general  feelings ;  either,  by  a  happinefs  in 
the  incidents  from  which  they  fpring  ;  or 
fome  peculiarity  in  the  fituation  and  cha- 
racter of  the  perfon  affected  :  of  this  we 
have  a  complete  example,  when  the  Daugh- 
ters of  Lear  prefs  hard  upon  him  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  his  Knights— 

Regan. 
*  /"  -      *      -     -     If  you  come  to  me, 
(For  now  I  fpy  a  danger)  I  intreat  you 
To  bring  but  five  and  twenty ;  to  no  more 
Will  I  give  place  or  notice— 
Lear.    I  gave  you  all 

The  ingratitude  of  a  daughter,  who  owed 

every  thing  to  a  father's  generofity,  might 

H  2  naturally 
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naturally  produce  fuch  a  reproach  as  this-4 
but  it  receives  an  additional  tendernefs  from 
the  violent  character  of  Lear,  and  the  ag- 
gravating circumftances  of  his  children's 
conduct. 

If  the  Pathetic,  as  lhould  feem  from  thefe 
proofs,  mufl  owe  its  effect  to  the  occafion 
which  produced  it  ^  the  fame  may  be  affirm- 
ed, in  part,  of  the  fublime  :  I  fay  in  part, 
becaufe  though  great  fentiments,  when  pro* 
duced  in  the  Drama,  mufl,  in  common  with 
the  pathetic,  derive  a  particular  and  fpe- 
cific  beauty  from  a  happinefs  in  their  ap- 
plication ;  yet  there  will  be  this  difference 
between  them,  that  if  a  pathetic  fentjment 
be  confidered  independent  of  the  occafion 
which  produced  it,  it  lofcs  its  pathetic  force. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  fublime  fentiment 
be  confidered  in  the  fame  light,  it  lofes  the 

advantage 
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advantage  it  received  from  a  happinefa  id 

its  application,  but  retains  its  imrinfic 
greatnefs.  This,  I  think,  will  appear,  by 
comparing  the  anfwers  of  Afpafia  and  Lear, 
in  the  two  laft  examples,  with  the  follow- 
ing reply  of  Guiderius,  to  the  rafh  and 
foolifh  Cloten,  who  had  threatened  to  kill 
him. 

Cloten. 
An  hot  afraid  ? 
QuiL    Thofe  that  I  rev'rence,  thofe  I  fear  t 

the  wife  \ 
At  fools  I  laugh,  not  fear  them.— 

This  fentiment  had  been  noble  on  any 
occafion  \  on  this,  it  is  happy  as  well  as 
great. 

From  thefe  obfervations  it  is  evident, 

that  the  variety  and  force  of  our  fenti- 

H  £  ment«; 
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ments,  particularly  in  the  pathetic,  muft 
depend  on  the  variety  and  nature  of  their 
motives.  In  this  the  Painter  is  extremely- 
confined  -,  for  among  the  infinite  turns  and 
workings  of  the  mind,  which  may  be  ex- 
prefied  by  words,  and  become  the  fprings 
of  fentiment,  there  are  fo  few  to  which  he 
can  give  a  fhape  or  being  •,  and  his  indi- 
cations of  peculiar  and  characterise  feel- 
ings, are  ^o  vague  and  undecifive,  that  his 
exprefllons,  like  their  motives*  mull  be  [q] 
obvious  and  general. 


[^]  If  Painting  be  inferior  to  Poetry,  Mufic,  con- 
fideied  as  an  imitative  art,  muft  be  greatly  inferior  to 
Painting  :  for  as  Mufic  has  no  means  of  explaining  the 
motives  of  its  various  impreffions,  its  imitations  of  the 
Manners  and  Paffions  muft  be  extremely  vague  and  un- 
decifive :  for  inftance,  the  tender  and  melting  tones 
which  may  be  exprefhve  of  the  Paffion  of  Love,  will  be 
equally  in  unifon  with  the  collateral  feelings  of  Benevo- 
lence, Friendfhip,  Pity,  and  the  like — Again,  how  are 
we  to  diftinguiih  'the  ranid  movements  of  Anger,  from 

t     '  It 
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It  is  obfervable,  that  the  fame  Critics, 
who  condemn  fo  much  in  Shakefpear  a 
neglect  of  the  unities,  are  equally  forward 
in  acknowledging  the  lingular  energy  and 
beauty  of  his  fentiments.  Now,  it  feems 
to  me,  that  the  fault  which  they  cenfure, 
is  the  principal  fource  of  the  beauties  which 
they  admire.  For,  as  the  Poet  v/as  not  con- 
fined to  an  |>]  unity  and  fimplicity  of  action, 

thofe  of  Terror,  Detraction,  and  all  the  violent  agita- 
tions of  the  Soul  ?  But,  let  Poetry  co-operate  with  Mu- 
fic,  and  fpecify  the  motive  of  each  particular  impref- 
fion,  we  are  no  longer  at  a  lofs  ;  we  acknowlege  the 
agreement  of  the  found  with  the  idea,  and  general 
impremons  become  fpecific  indications  of  the  Manners 
and  the  Paffions. 

[r]  Ariitotle,  in  his  Poetics,  chap.  vi.  obferves,  that 
the  firft  Dramatic  Poets  were  irregular  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Fable ;  but  excelled  in  the  Manners,  and  in  the 
Diction  :  that  the  Poets  of  his  time,  on  the  contrary, 
excelled  in  the  conduct  of  the  Fable,  but  were  weak  in 
the  Manners,  and  declamatory  in  the  Diction.  By  the 
H  4  he 
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he  created  incidents  in  proportion  to  the 
promptnefs  and  vivacity  of  his  genius. 
Hence,  his  fentiments  fpring  from  motives 
exquilitely  fitted  to  produce  them  :  to  this 
they  owe  that  original  fpirit,  that  com- 
manding energy,  which  overcome  the  im- 
probabilities of  the  fcene ;  and  tranfport 
the  heart  in  defiance  of  the  underftand- 
ing.     I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  juftify  our 

Manners,  are  to  be  underftood  all  thofe  fentiments  which 
become  indications  of  Character.  The  advantage  of 
Uiefe  in  Tragedy,  according  to  Arillotle,  conMs  in  this, 
that  they  give  us  a  rule,  by  which  we  may  judge  what 
the  reiblutions  and  actions  of  the  perfons  in  the  Drama 
will  be.  After  this,  he  cenfures  the  Poets  of  his  time, 
for  being  weak  in  the  Manners.  Ai  y<*£  nu*  t*>  <ar*«r^» 
avkit,  T^ayw^tai  p/c7».  Dacier,  his  Commentator,  has 
patted  the  fame  cenfure  on  the  French  Drama— Aujourd 
hui,  dans  la  plus  part  des  pieces  de  nos  Poetes,  on  ne 
connoit  les  mceurs  des  perfonnages,  qu'en  les  voiant 
agir.  As  both  the  Greek  and  French  Poets,  here  fpoken 
of,  were  rigid  obfervers  "of  the  dramatic  Unities,  theie 
facts  muft  ftrongly  confirm  what  has  been  advanced  on 
this  fubject. 

Poet 
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Poet  in  all  his  excefles.     It  mud  be  con- 
ferred, that  he  has  often  carried  the  indul- 
gence of  his  genius  much  too  far :  but,  it 
is  equally  certain,  that  a  rigid  obfervanco 
of  the  dramatic  unities  is  not  free  from  ob- 
jections :  for,  as  no  one  fimple  and  con- 
fined action  can  furnifh  many  incidents,  and 
thofe,  fuch  as  they  are,  muft  tend  to  one 
common  point,  it  necefTarily  follows,  that 
there  muft  be  a  famenefs  and  uniformity  in 
the  fentiments.     What  muft  be  the  refult 
of  this  ?  Why,  narration  is  fubftituted  in 
the  place  of  the  action  •,  the  [r]  weaknefs 
in  the  manners  fupplied  by  elaborate  de- 
fcriptions ;  and  the  quick  and  lively  turns 
of  paffion  are  loft  in^the  detail,  and  pomp 
of  declamation. 

Hort.  May  we  not  add  to  thefc  an  ob- 
jection, which  has  often  ftruck  me,  and 

which 
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which  extends  to  the  conduct  of  the  fable 
itfelf  ?  When  the  action  is  confined  to  the 
time  of  the  reprefentation,  the  Poet  muft 
often  bring  events  together  within  the 
fpace  of  four  hours,  which,  in  the  natural 
courfe  of  things,  would  have  taken  up  as 
many  days.  Thus,  by  a  Arrange  kind  of 
management,  he  commits  a  violence  on 
nature,  in  order  to  come  nearer  to  truth. 

Eug,  It  is,  to  foften,  in  fome  meafure* 
thisi  impropriety,  as  well  as  to  conform  to 
the  unities,  that  thefe  events,  inftead  of 
being  brought  into  action,  are  fo  often 
thrown  into  [s~\  narration.  But,  this  is  a 
fubject  which  cannot  be  properly  examined 
in  a  morning's  converfation  :  befide,  we 

[j]  En*   up  TfxyuoM.   (Ai>AVi7iq  tm^a^iw;    ovrooavas    *■&% 
Ariil.  De  Poetica.  Cap.  vi. 

have 
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have  other  objects  which  demand  our  at- 
tention. 

It  is  a  point  that  has  not  yet  been  de- 
termined, how  far  Imagery  may  take  place 
in  the  Pathetic.     Were  the   imagination  to 
have    no   fhare    in  our   defigns    upon  the 
heart,  the  Poet's  tafk  would  be,  indeed,  a 
hard  one.    The  difficulty  then  can  only  be, 
to  let  bounds  to  this  indulgence.     It  muft 
be  allowed,  that  in  the  extremities  of  paflion, 
all  ftudied  and  ambitious  ornaments  are  to 
be  avoided :    hence  I   fhould   judge,    that 
thole  images  which  are  founded  on  com- 
parifon,  can  have  little  agreement  with  the 
fimplicity  of  the  Pathos  :  and  this  difagree- 
ment  will  always  be  found  to  increafe  in 
proportion  as  the  points  of  fimilitude  are 
fpecified  and  enlarged.     But  this  objection 
will  not  extend  to  fimple  images  :  thefe  are 

often 
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often  happily  employed  in  the  Pathetic ;  ill 
thefe,   Poetry  co-operates  with  Painting  -, 
and  even  borrows  her  ideas  from  her  fifler 
Art 

Thus,  in  anger — 

Romeo. 
Alive,  in  Triumph,  and  Mercutio  fiain  ? 
Away  to  heav'n  refpecftive  lenity, 
And  [/]  fire-  ey'd  Fury  be  my  conduct  now  ! 

In  grief 

Juliet.  Is  there  no  pity  fitting  in  the  clouds, 
That  fees  into  the  the  bottom  of  my  grief? 

R.  and  J. 

[t]  Should  this  compound  Epithet  "fire- ey'd"  be 
thought  inconfiftent  with  the  true  Pathos,  it  will  be  the 
ftrongeft  proof  that  can  be  given,  of  the  neceflity  of  a 
ftrict  fimplicity  on  all  fuch  occafions.— — 

©s 
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Of  all  our  pafilon*,  that  of  Love  mould 
feem  to  have  the  greatefl  connexion  with 
the  fancy.  If,  therefore,  the  diftinction 
here  made  between  fimple  and  comparative 
imagery,  mould  hold  good  In  this  paflion, 
it  will  hardly  be  difputed  in  others.  I  (hall 
reft  the  truth  of  my  obfervation,  as  I  have 
hitherto  done,  on  examples. 

Juliet. 

Sweet,  good  night ; 

This  bud  of  love,   by  fummers  ripening 

breath, 
ftfay  prove  a  beauteous  flower  when  next 
we  meet. 

R.  and  J. 

This   is    not  the  language  of  nature ; 
true  pafilon  is  impatient  of  frudied  embel- 

lifliments 
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lilhments.  Let  us  now  fee,  how  far  the 
operations  of  the  fancy  may  be  brought  to 
correfpond  with  the  movements  of  the 
heart — 

Ferdinand. 

Wherefore  weep  you  ? 

Miranda.    At  mine  unworthinefs,  that  dare 
not  offer 

What  I  defire  to  give ;  and  much  lefs  take 

What  I  fhall  die  to  want :  but  this  is  trif- 
ling ; 

And  all  the  more  it  feeks  to  hide  itfelf, 

The  bigger  bulk  it  fhews.     Hence  bajhful 
Cunning, 

And  prompt  me,  plain  and  holy  Innocence '. 

I  am  your  wife,  if  you  will  marry  me ; 

If  not,  I'll  die  your  maid :  to  be  your 
fellow 

Yon 
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You  may  deny  me  j  but  I'll  be  your  fcr- 

vant, 
Whether  you  will  or  no. 
Ferdinand.     My  miftrefs,  deareft, 
And  I  thus  humble  ever. 
Miranda.     My  hufband  then. 
Ferdinand.     Ay,  with  a  heart  as  willing 
As  Bondage  e'er  of  freedom  ;  here's  my 

hand. 
Miranda.     And  mine^  with  my  heart  hit. 

In  the  images  here  employed,  there,  is 
no  artifice,  no  defign  •,  they  are  as  fimple 
as  Truth  herfelf. 

Thus  far,  Afpafia,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  give  you  fome  general  ideas  of  the  prin- 
cipal beauties  in  Poetry.  I  fhall  now  pro- 
ceed to  thofe  which  I  call  the  fubordinate 
Beauties  -,  not,  that  they  are  always  inferior 
5  in 
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in  their  effects,  but  becauie  thofe  effects  are 
produced  by  means  lefs  obvious ;  and  fpring 
more  from  the  manner,  than  from  the  idea 
itfelf.  This  is  a  diftinction,  which,  in  fomc 
cafes,  will  be  preferved  with  eafe^  in  others, 
with  difficulty  :  however,  if  the  nature  of 
the  beauty,  whatever  it  is,  be  well  under- 
ftood,  I  cannot  think  it  of  any  great  confe- 
quence  in  what  clafs  it  is  to  be  ranked. 

It  is  the  peculiar  province  of  Poetry,  to 
raife  us  above  the  level  of  our  ordinary 
ideas.  But  we  are  not  to  expect,  that  this  can 
be  done  by  a  continued  fucceflion  of  beau- 
tiful images,  or  affecting  fentiments.  Here 
then,  Art  comes  in  aid  of  Natures  and  our 
ideas  muft  derive  an  importance  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  conducted.—- 
With  what  a  fingular  delicacy  does  Ophelia, 

wheri 
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when  (he  folicits  Hamlet  to  take  back  his 
preients,  reproach  him  with  the  change  in 
his  affections  ? 

Hamlet. 
No,  I  never  gave  you  ought. 
Opb.  O  my  good  Lord,  you  know  right 

well  you  did, 
And  with  them,  words  of  fo  fweet  breath 

compos'd, 

As  made  the  things  more  rich  ;  that  perfume 

loft, 
Take  thefe  again.—* 

The  manner  is  fomewhat  varied  in  the 
following  inftance ;  Camillo,  in  the  Winter's 
Tale,  endeavours  to  difluade  the  young 
Lovers  from  expofing  themfelves  to  the 
srofies  of  fortune. 

1  You 
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-     -------      You  know* 

Profperity's  the  very  bond  of  Love, 
Whofe  frefh  complexion,  and  whofe  heart 

together, 
Affiiftion  alters. 

TV  tita.     -  One  of  thefe  is  true  ; 

I  think  afflidtk  n  may  fubdue  the  cheek, 
But  not  take  in  the  mind— . 

From  an  elegance  in  the  turn  of  the 
thought,  we  naturally  pafs  to  a  Felicity  in 
the  expreffion — Thus,  Pofthumus  reflect- 
ing on  his  Wife's  infidelity. 

Me  of  my  lawful  pleafures  fhe  reftrain'd, 
And  pray'd  me  oft  forbearance  ;  did  it  with 
A  pudency  fo  rofie>  the  fweet  view  on't 
Might  well  have  warm'd  old  Saturn  ;  that 

I  thought  her 
As  chafte  as  unfuntfd  Snow.—  Cymb. 

Hor. 
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Hort.  Unsunn*d  Snow — The  exprefiion 
is  beautiful :  but  is  not  the  image  likewiie 
new,  and  wholly  Shakefpear's  ? 

Eug.  You're  in  the  right,  Hortenfius^ 
but  I  was  fo  intent  on  the  force  of  the  Ex- 
prefiion, that  I  quite  over-looked  the  no- 
velty in  the  idea.  The  completion  of 
Beauty  is  in  their  Union  :  of  this  we  have 
an  exquifite  example,  where  Jachimo  fteals 
upon  Imogen  as  fhe  flept* 

The  crickets  fing,  and  man's  o'er-labour'd 

fenfe 
Repairs  itfelf  by  reft ;  ouf  Tarquin  thus 
Did  foftly  prefs  the  rufhes,  ere  be  waken'd 
The  Cbaftity  ke  wounded. 

tymbtlini. 
I  2  To 
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To  reprefent  Lucretia  by  perfonifying 
her  virtue,  was  a  beauty  iri  the  Thought : 
the  elegant  precifion  with  which  the  action 
is  defcribed,  is  a  beauty  in  the  Manner.  In 
this  analyfis,  we  difcover  the  limits  between 
Nature  and  Art ;  for  if  by  Nature  we  mean 
the  intrinfic  Merit  in  the  Thought  •,  by 
Art  mult  be  underftood,  i.  Every  advan- 
tage given  to  that  thought,  to  the  im- 
provement of  its  original  beauty.  2.  Every 
fuch  happinefs  in  the  manner,  as  fupplies. 
the  want  of  Novelty  in  the  Idea. 

Afp.  The  firft  part  of*  your  defcription 
of  Art,  has  been  fully  explained  by  the 
examples  you  have  given :  but,  I  do  not 
as  yet,  clearly  comprehend,  how  a  happi^ 
nefs  in  the  manner  can  fupply  the  want  of 
Novelty  in  the  Thought. 

fig; 
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fiug.  We  can  beftow  a  Novelty  on  a 
known  object,  either  by  difcovering  in  it 
fome  new  circumftance  or  quality  •,  or  by 
varying  and  improving  its  ufual  imprefiion. 
We  have  an  example  of  the  former,  in  the 
reflexion  m#de  by  Helena  on  the  vanity  of 
her  love  for  Bertram. 

-     -     -         -     -     -  Indian  like 

Religious  in  mine  error,  I  adore 
The  fun  that  looks  upon  his  worfhiper. 
But  knows  of  him  no  more. 

All's  Well,  that  Ends  Well. 

Again,  when  the  Shepherd,  in  the  Win- 
ter's Tale,  is  queftioned  by  Polyxenes, 
concerning  the  love  of  Florizel  for  Per- 

dita       

I  3  Shepherd. 
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Shepherd. 
9    *     -    '-     -     Never  did  the  Moon 
So  gaze  upon  the  waters,  as  he'll  ftand. 
And  read  my  Daughter's  eyes. 

I  now  come,  Afpafia,  to  the  explanation, 
you  defire.  When  a  known  object  pre- 
fents  ltfelf  to  us,  through  a  new  and  un- 
practiced  medium,  we  confider  the  novelty 
as  inherent  in  the  object.  It  is  much  the 
lame  with  refpecl  to  our  ideas ;  whatever 
is  original  in  the  Reprefentation,  is  tranf- 
ferred  to  the  Thing  reprefented.  For  in- 
ftance — -The  confideration  that  all  men 
have  fprung  irom  the  fame  origin,  and  are 
deitined  to  the  lame  dilTolution,  has  been, 
often  employed,  as  a  check  on  human 
pride,  and  an  incitement  to  a  focial  affec- 
tion.    How  is  this  urged  by  the  Poet  ? 

Arvbragus* 
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Arviragus. 

Brother,  flay  here; 

Are  we  not  Brothers  ? 
Imog.    So  man  and  man  fhogld  be  ; 
But  clay  and  clay  differs  in  dignity, 
y/hofe  dull  is  both  alike. 

Cymb. 

I  s  not  the  energy  with  which  this  Idea 
is  conveyed,  equivalent  to  a  novelty  in  the 
Idea  itfelf  I  The  fame  effect  may  be  pro- 
duced by  a  happinefs  in  the  ufe  and  ap- 
plication of  a  known  image — As  in  the 
advice  given  by  Lady  Macbeth  to  her  Huf- 
fcand. 

Look  like  the  innocent  flower, 
But  be  the  ferpent  under't. 

I  4.  Hon 
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Her.  From  the  light  which  you  have 
thrown  on  this  iubjed,  we  may  account 
for  the  oppofition  in  our  judgments,  when 
we  bellow  on  Writers  the  reputation  of 
being  Original.  For,  a  Poet  may  be  ori- 
ginal in  the  manner,  and  not  at  all  fo  in  his 
Ideas. 

Eug.  True  Genius,  Hortenfio,  will  be 
original  in  both  :  of  this  we  mall  have  a, 
further  proof,  in  the  ufe  that  Shakefpear 
has  made  of  the  qualities  and  attributes  of 
the  Heathen  Divinities.  And  here,  I  can- 
not but  wonder,  that  a  Poet,  whofe  clafli* 
cal  images  are  compofed  of  the  fineft  parts, 
and  breath  the  very  fpirit  of  the  antient 
Mythology,  fhould  p§fs  for  being  illi- 
terate. 

See 
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See  what  a  grace  was  feated  on  his  brow ! 
Hyperion's  curls  ;  the  front  of  Jove  him- 

fclfj 

An  eye-like  Mars,    to  threaten  or  com- 
mand -, 
A  flation,  like  the  herald  Mercury 
New-lighted  on  a  heav'n-kiiling  hill. 

Hamlet. 

In  this  portrait,  the  features  are  bor- 
rowed from  the  antique ;  but  they  are 
united  into  a  character  by  a  creative  fancy. 
-—This  power  of  giving  an  advantage  to 
the  moil  familiar  objects,  by  fome  un- 
expected happinefs  in  their  ufe  and  appli- 
cation, is  particularly  diftinguifhed  in  our 
Poet,  when  he  touches  on  the  Fables  of 
Antiquity.  — -  Thus  Perdita,    at   a  lofs 

for 
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for  a  variety  of  flowers  to  beftow  on  her 


suefls— 


o 


-     O  Proferpina 

For  the  flow'rs  new>  that  frighted  thou  letft 
fall 

From  Bis*s  waggon  !  Daffadils 

That  come  before  the  Swallow  dares,  and 
take 

The  winds  of  March  with  beauty-,  Vio- 
lets dim, 

But  fweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes, 

Or  Cytherea's  breath. 

Exclusive  of  the  purpofe  for  which  I 
have  produced  thefe  lines,  you  muft  have 
obferved  the  uncommon  art  of  the  Poet,  in 
characterizing  his  flowers. 

-    ~    -    They  at  her  coming  fprung, 

£  A  FINS 
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A   fine  imagination,  like  the  prefence 
of  Eve,  gives  a  fecond  vegetation  to  the 
beauties  of  nature.    In  thefe  principles,  and 
in  the  examples  by  which  they  have  been 
fupported,  wc  fee  clearly  the  reafon,  why 
every  enlightened  age  has  had,  and  mull 
continue  to  have,  its  original  Writers.   We 
have  no  right,  therefore,  to  complain,  that 
Nature  is  always  the  fame ;  or  that  the 
fources  of  Novelty  have  been  exhaufted. 
It  is  in  Poetry,  as  in  Philofophy,  new  re- 
lations are  ftruck  out,  new  influences  dif- 
covered,  and  every  fuperior  genius  moves 
in  a  world  of  his  own. 


FINIS. 
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